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A FRIEND OF THE CHILDREN. 
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ONCE A WEEK. 


processes of the savage state—struggle for existence. 
It has come to that, as between organized labor and 
organized capital. The CARNEGIE Steel Company and 
the Amalgamated Association are not a pair of sav- 
ages, armed with rude weapons of attack and defense. 
They have the keener weapons of civilization at their 
command, and these they have been using. Why do 
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In conclusion, let us suppose this case: That the 
Amalgamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers is a 
joint stock company, as the CARNEGIE Steel Company 
; is. The former would be organized under special char- 
somewhat too near the horizon, and that he can be more ter, and would be responsible in the courts for all 
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is only necessary to bring the man and the machine to- both be multimillionaires, and they would think twice 
gether. This ONCE A WEEK hopes to do. It sent just before locking out or striking once. 


as we go to press a cablegram to the learned professor, 
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JULIUS CHAMBERS 


abreast of the times. Every step taken by science or art 
has had prompt recognition. It now proposes to show 
its good faith toward the people of the civilized world in 


civilization on the planet Mars. Last week Mars was 
closer to the earth than he will be for nearly seventeen 
years ; but the astronomers tell us that the planet is 


powerful telescepe on this earth is at Lick Observatory, 
Mount Hamilton, Cal. To secure some information that 


THIS is the age of cheap books—of standard literature 
in paper covers. The next step should be cheap binding. 
CONGRATULATIONS on general confirmation your dis- Many volumes sold on the news-stands are worthy of 
coveries in Mars. Strictly in interest of astronomical Permanent covers, of a place on the library shelves. 
science, I will gladly bear expenses of your visit to Lick This is true, for example, of the novels issued in the 
Observatory, California, if made in next three weeks, to ONCE A WEEK LIBRARY, and in the near future we hope 
study Mars through great Lick telescope. Answer is paid. to improve the quality of the paper upon which they 
P. F. CoLuigR, Proprietor, ONCE A WEEK. are printed so that they shall be worthy of permanent 
preservation. A great fortune awaits the man or the 
two weeks. It is twenty-four hours from Milan to CO™mpany that will introduce the cheap and durable 
ea hne tie i a ne i te bindings of the Parisians. Who can solve the problem 
sph: naa eameatlan tanta pabis of binding a volume in “half leather ” (with leather 
to Liverpool, six days to New York and five days to corners and gilt top) for thirty cents? That is the price 
Mount Hamilton, We hope his visit will be productive for which any bookseller in Paris will bind any ordinary 
of the greatest possible results. The advancement 12 mo. novel. Out of that comes the dealer’s commis- 
made in the science of astronomy during the past ten Sion of at least twenty-five or thirty centimes. The 
work is done by hand. With all the improved ma- 
chinery we possess in the United States we certainly 
ought to be able to compete with France. What binder 
will take the step? If nobody comes forward, we may 
have to undertake to lezd this revolution ourselves. 
Well, we can du it! 


of which the following is a translation : 


SCHIAPARELLI, Milan, Italy: NEW YORK, Aug. 4. 


We hope to welcome the world-renowned savant in 


years has been very great; why should not-ONCE a 
WEEK utilize it for the public benefit? 
Do you follow us? Come on! 


HOMESTEAD IN COURT. 

HE anomaly of our time is the wellnigh universal 
acceptance of the development theory, in the THE Anti-Option Bill has been iilled in Congress, so 

world of natural science, and the neglect to apply it in the large brood of gamblers in stocks, grain, metals and 
human affairs. We look back with mixed feeling to other commodities will continue to lose or gain their 
the misty zons when, science tells us, man was asav- OWn money and other people’s. In the meantime, how- 
age everywhere, with no ideas of justice and brother- ¢VeT @ great many honest business men will be saved from 
hood. We can reconcile ourselves to the fact that all destruction, and there will be less of fancy. prices” 
- a ieee sninnints ‘gute sdlbsaiiees that than there would have been had the bill become a law, 

men were once Gegrai ied y & and also been so strongly constructed that no one could 
we of to-day have developed, progressed from those jymp'through it, which it was not. Business methods, 
lower and primitive conditions. We even gladly accept regarding large commodities, are the result of experience, 


the theory that man is descended from the unclean ape. one of which results is that the larger the transaction the 


All we are concerned about is, that we are now, in the less waste is there through the profits of middlemen, and 
acme of civilization, far superior to the gods of Olympus, consequently, the smaller the “shave” which the con- 
We are fond of boasting that the development of lib- Sumer has to stand. In spite of the occasional flurries in 
erty, education and fraternity in our own day has wheat, cotton, pork and other staples largely dealt in, the 
‘changed all that” hardness and savagery of other proportion of difference in the -ieeats paid the producer 
lays when every man’s hand was against him who and that paid by te consumer is very small compared 
ere kr. = with what it was in the days before the market was 
ought to be his brother. ‘ guarded by what are called “futures.” Honest specula- 

But, all our boasting to the contrary notwithstand- tion, which often is miscalled gambling, deserves all the 
ing, we are witnessing at this present time, in the town credit for this; the man who once had enough money to 
of Homestead, Pa., that most unbrothezly of all the buy ten thousand bushels of wheat and hold it for a rise 
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was far more interested in keeping up prices to the buyer 


and beating down prices to the farmer than the moderp 
operator who, with the same capital, can handle ten oy 
twenty times as much grain, and guard against loss by 
an occasional outlay of a few dollars. 


The Mormons have just been celebrating the forty-fifth 
anniversary of the appearance of their pioneers in Utah, and 
the occasion justifies a backward look by people who haye 
cherished fears that Mormonism and its “ peculiar instj. 
tution’’ would eventually doa great deal of harm in the 
United States. When the Mormons went from Missouri to 
Utah they thought they had isolated themselves from the 
rest of the world, and were in a position to do as they 
pleased, not only regarding themselves, but with all who 
might approach them. They talked most savagely against 
the government of the United States, and were the only 
white community near which the nation had to maintain 
an armed guard for many years, not to protect the settlers, 
but to keep the settlers in order. They made land laws 
which seemediat first to exclude all Gentiles, and probably 
there was a great deal of truth in the stories told by such 
Gentiles as did domicile themselves in the Territory, about 
the pressure which was in many ways brought to bear upon 
them. But the Pacific Railway made a great change in 
the Mormon situation, and, apparently in the views of 
Brigham Young, who at the time was autocrat of Utah, 
yet took contracts for some of the railway work and ful- 
filled them honestly, although he must have been aware 
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HENRY M. PARKHURST, 
The Distinguished Astronomer, whose views on Mars cre given on p. 7. 


that he was making it impossible for the Mormons there- 
after to remain sole possessors of the land. There were 
some notable struggles afterward, none of them with arms 
in hand, between the Saints and the outsiders, and the 
final result was the control of the Territory’s chief city by 
the Gentiles. How much the modern Mormon believes in 
the religion which was handed down to him is hard to dis- 
cover; apparently he no longer hates a Gentile except on 
grounds which are more business-like than religious. He 
professes to obey the laws forbidding plural marriages; as 
to that, not more than one Mormon in ten was ever a polyg- 
amist, and nothing that has been seen or preached has 
ever persuaded Gentiles of bad morals to become Mormons 
for the sake of evading this law. The real truth is that 
Mormonism of the old and more offensive kind is disap- 
pearing; contact with civilization killed it. 
. 4 

A HAPPY PRIZE-WINNER. 
To THE EpiTor or ‘“* ONCE A WEEK”: 

I have just received from the hand of your Chicago representa- 
tive the prize of ten dollars for solution of the puzzle in a late 
issue entitled ‘* The Mysterious Guest.” My surprise at receiving it 
is only equal to my gratification at being the lucky one. WhileI 
was reasonably sure I was on the right track in my solution I 
had no idea that a subscriber in the West would stand much chance 
against competitors closer at hand. 

Please accept my thanks and best wishes for the success of 
Oncr A WEEK. Epwin J. Parxkison, M. D. 

2842 ‘STATE STREET, Cor. 20TH STREET, CHICAGO. 


a 
THOUGHTS FOR THE WEEK. 


August 14—Sunday—** Remember now thy Creator in the days of 
thy youth, while the evil days come not, nor the years draw nigh, 
when thou shalt say, I have no pleasure in them.’’—Eccl., xii. 1. 

August 15—Monday— , 

“Tis mirth that fills the veins with blood 
More than wine, or ig or food ; 
Let each man keep his heart at ease, 
No man dies of that disease.” 
—Beaumont and Fletcher. 
August 16—Tuesday—- 


“ Like our shadows, ~ 
Our wishes lengthen as our sun declines.”*"— Young. 


August 17—Wednesday—* Yes ; a face, a good dress, are 
each so many points in the game of life, of which every man of 
sense will avail himself.”—Thackeray. 

August 18—Thursday— 

** Life may change, but it may fly not ; 
Hope may vanish, but can die not ; 
Truth be veiled, but still it burneth : 
Love repulsed—but it returneth.”—-Shelley. 

August 19—Friday— ‘ 

** Grant us Thy truth to make us free, 
And kindling hearts that burn for Thee, 
Till all Thy living altars claim 
One holy light, one heavenly flame !” 
—0O. W. Holmes. 
August 20—Saturday— 
* You know that people nowadays 
To what is old give little praise ; 
All must be new in prose and verse : 
They want hot bread, or something worse.” 
—Longfellow. 
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By doxn Haseerzo 






Mr. HoweELtLs, the novelist, is credited with the recent 
assertion that he did not see how anyone could love New 
York City, an assertion which shows how much there is yet 
to be learned by a man whose profession impels him to 
study human nature in general. Perhaps Mr. Howells 
was thinking of a single class when he spoke—the class 
which has abundant means and tastes, and lives in the 
city for business purposes only. Against this compara- 
tively small body of men and women in New York, or 
any other large city, is a class probably a hundred times 
as large, Which would rather starve in town than to live 
at ease inthe country. Most ofits members are decent 
and industrious, too, for the idle and vicious form but 
asmall proportion of the population of any great human 
hive. In the city of which Mr. Howells spoke a full three- 
fourths of the people live in tenement-houses, and have 
neither the means nor training to avail themselves of the 
enjoyments of rural life, or of such diversions as a model 
village might afford. All of their earnings must go for 
food, clothing and shelter; they must get. amusement for 
nothing, or go without it. Any evening that an observing 
man will stroll abroad he may within an hour see thou- 
sands of the poorer city people looking at the crowds in the 
streets, at other peoples’ houses and into shop-windows. 
Such diversions may not be elevating, but on the other 
hand it is generally harmless, and it is all that the 
poorer residents have. Herculean efforts have been made 
to persuade some of the more promising members of this 
class to remove to the suburbs, where they could have 
more comfortable and healthful homes, purer air, little 
gardens about their abodes and better surroundings gen- 
erally, but the work has been as hard as to convert a Hindu 
to Christianity. There have been similar experiences with 
the better element of the very poor class in the much de- 
scribed “East End” of London; the families wili live on 
a shilling aday, when they can get it, and pray tearfully 
to Heaven when there is nothing in the house to eat; but 
against the idea that they can better their condition by 
emigrating, no matter how much assistance they may be 
offered, they oppose all the strength of the British nature. 
Cities are dearly loved by an immense number of people; 
not amonth passes without thousands leaving comfortable 
homes in the country for small, stuffy rooms and small 
wages in the city, and seldom does one hear of any of them 
returning to their old homes. All of this may be deplor- 
able, but it is absolutely true. 

The only antidote to the depopulation of the rural dis- 
tricts and small villages is the “‘ local improvement asso- 
ciation”? which has recently become the fashion, and has 
done a great amount of good in some places. Like mem- 
bers of many of the trades, some farmers and villagers 
have faced the truth that Heaven helps only those that 
help themselves, so they have organized to give better 
roads, schools, amusements and general surroundings to 
the localities in which they have their homes. Small 
communities have learned that they can have entertain- 
ments cheaply if they will combine, and that good and 
frequent opportunities for meeting one another will 
weaken the desire of their young people to go somewhere 
else. They have learned, also, that small co-operative 
industries, in which the unoccupied can find something to 
do, and in which at least spending-money can be earned, 
deter young people from flocking to factery towns and 
cities. Such enterprises cannot be started without a great 
outlay of thought and work, bui the results are worth all 
theycost. The ‘‘ bureaus’ which make a business of send- 
ing out lecturers, readers and concert companies get most 
of their business, as well as their largest audiences, from 
towns which never were heard of except by a few people 
who have something to sell tothem. Some of these little 
places have large public libraries and reading-rooms, 
which were founded only by most persistent effort. They 
have aroused local pride, too, and after this is done the 
stability of the population is reasonably assured. But all 
of this merely keeps a few people from going to the city; 
it draws no one from city to country. 

It is about time to expect some patriotic howling about 
the report that French and Engiish banks are to establish 
branches at Chicago, to transact business for foreigners 
Who come over to visit the big fair. Such complaints 
should be laughed down at once; no matter who may 
handle the money at first, there won’t be much foreign 
gold carried back to the old country, unless the exhibitors, 
and likewise the Chicago hotel-keepers, are canght nap- 
ping. If matters go at Chicago as they have done at 
world’s fairs elsewhere, the foreign branch banks will do 
& rushing business in lending their customers money 
enough to get home with; a part even of that will have 
to go to American railways, to pay for tickets to American 
Seaports where steamers are to be taken. 

How very short England seems to be of statesmen ! The 
slightest ailment of Mr. Gladstone seems to throw all of 
the Liberal newspapers into a cold sweat, from which it 
1s to be inferred that the people are similarly sensitive. 
Were the leading member of an American party as old as 
Mr. Gladstone the chances of his death would long ago 
have been discounted and the succession provided for ; but 
English suggestions of a successor of the ‘‘Grand Old 
Man” are singularly few and timid. It is true that the old 
premier, who seems about to resume the place from which 

Salisbury ousted him, has long been a champion of moral 
ideas; but so are scores of American statesmen. Are 
Englishmen built some other way, or isn’t there, over 
there, enough demand for moral ideas to occupy the time 
of more than one man ? 
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What is the matter with American girls that a number 
of men in different parts of the country write to the immi- 
gration authorities at New York for wives? The men who 
apply in this business-like manner seem to be pretty de- 
cent fellows, as men go. Can it be that there is truth in 
the old story that the young women of America have be- 
come so dainty that a fellow who means to marry one of 
them must hire a foreign woman fo take care of her, and 
that he who can’t afford to support two women makes a 
virtue of necessity and marries the foreigner? Men from 
the other side of the ocean declare that’ our girls haven’t 
equals in attractiveness on the face of the earth; is it pos- 
sible that some men, bent on marrying, want a wife to be 
something besides attractive ? It may be; strange though 
it may seem to some sweet girls whose every wish has been 
gratified by their parents, there are men who want a wife 
to be a helpmeet as well as a pet; aren’t American girls 
qualified for the more serious position? They ought to 
be, for there isno land in which woman, as a sex, has a 
nobler inheritance of work well accomplished; until two 
generations ago there was not one family in a thousand, 
outside of the cities, in which the girls did not help their 
mothers at all household duties, servants being practically 
unknown. If there has been a change it certainly can’t 
have come through good servants, for complaining about 
‘‘help” is a general indulgence of American housekeepers. 
I leave the question where I began; if I thought I knew the 
answer i wouldn’t dare tell it. 





MRS. JEANNETTE H. WALWORTH, 


Authcr of the charming novel issued with the last number of ONcE 
A WEEK, entitled ‘‘ For Dear Honor'’s Sake.” 


That “one man soweth and another reapeth”’ has sel- 
dom been more significantly illustrated than by the ap- 
parently small value of the property devised by the will 
of the late Cyrus W. Field. Mr. Field was long known as 
a millionaire and a man of remarkable shrewdness and 
caution; he had no vices nor extravagances, and he was 
said to have never counted the cost of anything without 
taking into consideration the loss, for all time, of interest 
on the money expended, yet occasionally he meta smarter 
man than himself, or, at least, one who bent all his ener- 
gies to the acquisition of some of Mr. Field’s money, and 
the natural result followed. A great deal of fuss is made 
in print and speech, once in awhile, over the rapid accu- 
mulation of wealth by a few hands, but the operation of 
retaining wealth is not as much talked of, for the very 
good reason that time and posterity upsets all the calcu- 
lations of the original accumulator. Almost anyone can 
point out rich men’s sons and grandsons who are working 
hard for their daily bread, and others who are working 
harder than their cheapest clerks, in the frantic hope of 
retaining what they have received. Who can find any rich 
heirs of the king who used to be a standard of comparison 
when men used the expression, ‘‘ As rich as Croesus”’ ? 
Beside board and lodging, a rich man’s money brings him 
nothing but indulgence, a little of which goes a long way, 
and the sense of care which speedily takes all of the fun 
out of indulgence. Plutocracies are bad and should be 
guarded against, but they can’t last unless human nature 
suddenly becomes much smarter than it has shown itself 
up to date. 

There is much discussion and criticism of the custom, 
which seems to be common in some cities, of assigning to 
attractive young women the duty of educating ‘The 
Heathen Chinee” in the precepts and practice of a re- 
ligion as taught in Sunday-schools. Some of the fair 
teachers have been married to their almond-eyed pupils, 
and there are reports of more marriages to come. Aside 
from the serious fact that the social position of a wife in 
China, to which land almost all of our Mongolian resi- 
dents intend to return, is one which no self-respecting 
woman could endure, I am impressed by the question re- 
cently put to me by an American who had been observing 
the above-mentioned Sunday-school custom with much 
curiosity: “If young women make the best teachers of 
foreign heathens, why not try a lot of them on our home 
supply of refractory young men? In that case, if the 
teachers marry the pupils, the parents would have the 
comfort of knowing that their sons-in-law would not 
be likely to skip out of the country without waiting for 
divorce papers.”” [We-shall print a very interesting illus- 
trated article on this phase of the Chinese question by 
Johanna Staats next week.—EDITOR. ] 

The most commonly recurring American swindle 
which is beyond recourse through law is that of “‘stick- 
ing ” unsuspicious persons on building lots in towns which 
seem to have no home market for real estate. It always 
is easy to set up such schemes, for the Jots and the towns 
do exist; as to that, almost all of the surface of the United 
States is within township limits. It doesn’t seem to be 
known, though, to some millions of readers of alluring 
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prospectuses, that there are many large tracts of land— 
within town limits—which may be purchased at five dol- 
lars an acre, and are dear at that price or any other. All 
that can be done with a building lot on such a tract, vn- 
less the purchaser is rich enough to occupy it and make 
the neeessary improvements, is to pay taxes on it, for 
towns do not grow, except on paper, unless there is some- 
thing in them to attract and support settlers. Strange 
though it may seem, there are within an hour or two by 
rail of the overcrowded city of New York some villages in 

which there are many building lots which have been sold 

to satisfy small claims for unpaid taxes, and the origi- 
nal purchasers are so little interested that they exhibit no 

inclination to come back and redeem their own. There is 

plenty of land which everybody wants, but by a strange 

coincidence it chances to be that which can’t be had for a 

smaller price than it is really worth. New York isn’t the 

only city near which a similar state of affairs may be dis- 

covered by anyone who cares to look for it. To buy, no 

matter now cheaply, a building lot which you never have 

seen is as senseless.as the old-time foolery of buying “a 

pig in a poke’’; it is worse, for any sort of a pig could be 

sold for something, if only a little. 

Isn’t it somewhat depressing, after all—and it isn’t 

much that our modern astronomers with their big tele- 
scopes have been able to learn about the planet Mars and 
its tiny moons—to be told that ancient Egyptians knew of 
the existence of the red planet’s satellites? The Egypt- 
ians were as enraging as the Chinese in their assumption 
of knowledge about everything long before modern na- 
tions made their alleged discoveries, but if the ancients 
didn’t know as much as they pretended to, they certainly 
were very good at guessing and at passing down stories 
which modern science has proved correct. The old histo- 
rian, Herodotus, hadn’t any daily newspapers or geograph- 
ical societies to go to for facts, and until recently it has 
been the fashion to call him ‘‘ the father of liars,” but the 
greater modern explorers of Asia and Africa have been 
obliged to admit that the old historian was remarkably 
correct. The late Wendell Phillips, when he could be per- 
suaded to talk about something beside the slavery ques- 
tion, used to deliver a lecture on ‘‘ The Lost Arts,” which 
was throughout a reminder of what the world had lost 
through the fact that the art of printing was not discov- 
ered until a period comparatively recent, and also through 
the apparent determination of the older historic lands to 
keep all of their knowledge for home consumption. From 
whatever standpoint we look at it, however, humanity 
seems to have been as quick-witted ever since it emerged 
.from barbarism as it is at the present time, so the more 
we put on airs about our apparent superiority to the peo- 
ple of older ages and lands in regard to mental activity 
the more we are likely to have to “‘ take back.” 

The attempt of one member of Congress to convey the 
impréssion that a number of his colleagues have appeared 
on the floor of the House with a heavy load of liguor has 
ended as tamely as the old story of the “Three Black 
Crows,’”’ which used to appear in all the school reading- 
books.. Nothing shows so significantly the decay of the 
drinking habit among intelligent people as the temperate 
habits of almost all members of Congress in recent times. 
There were days, within the memory of many newspaper 
correspondents who are still alive, when a drunken Rep- 
resentative or Senator was not an unusual spectacle. Per- 
haps the majority are not total abstainers, but moderation 
certainly is the rule and intoxication an exception so rare 
that a single case is a nine-days’ wonder in a city where 
other wonders abound. Whether the change has come 
through moral or physical reasons is hard to decide ; prob- 
ably each had a large share in it. Most men who are fit 
to go to Congress pay more attention to food, dress dnd 
other personal habits than their fathers and grandfathers 
could have done in the days of bad cooks and no bath- 
tubs. Few men, whether Congressmen or clodhoppers, 
drink because they like the taste of liquor; they take a 
drink because they “‘feel bad,’ and can get relief quicker 
—as well as cheaper—at a barroom than from a physician. 
Still further, dinner-table manners at the National Capital 
have changed; there was a time when the man who drank 
most wine was the best man, but nowadays wine at dinner 
is sipped, not guzzled, and the guest who through any rea- 
son gets too much is made to feel much ashamed. The 
world does move. 

What accommodating people we Americans are! The 
English don’t like ceuter-board yachts, so it is an Ameri- 
can cutter, built on English lines, which has been steadily 
winning prizes over there this year, and without suffering 
a single defeat. This is the more surprising because the 
yacht alluded to, the Wenonah, did nothing extraordinary 
in American waters, where she. sailed in a number of 
races. It takes rough weather, though, to bring out the 
best points of some boats, and races on this side of the 
ocean are generally sailed at a season of the year when our 
own waters are exasperatingly calm. If it weren’t that it 
costs a small fortune to take a yacht to England and keep 
her there during the racing season, we probably could 
make the amateur sailors of the old country very sick. 
Besides, we have already worried English yachtsmen 
enough; the America’s Cup still is here, .n spite of the 
many efforts which have been made to take it back. 

Meanwhile, the success of the Wenonah should not 
make Americans imagine there are no good yachts and 
sailors on the other side; still less should the good work 
of the German emperor’s yacht Meteor, which is no other 
than our old adversary, the Thistle, which the Volunteer 
beat so handsomely several hangs ago. It is manners, 
abroad, to let royalty win; to be beaten by an emperor 
seems a greater honor to some otherwise spirited men 
brought up under aristocratic institutions than to win a 
cup from someone who is not protected by the * avinity 
which doth hedge a king.’”’ Were the restless Hohenzol- 
lern to go back home and leave his sailirg-master to at- 
tend to his races, theie would be a “sea change” which 
wouldn’t bring any silver cupstohim. Such distinctions 
will appear very funny to Americans. “ And thus be it 


ever.”’ 























THE TORRID SEASON—MAKING ARTIFICIAL ICE.—(See page 10.) 
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STATES OCEAN GREYHOUND-CATCHER, 
ENCOUNTERS A GIGAN'IC ICEBERG ON THE NEWFOUNDLAND BANKS.—(See page 14.) 
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THE TORRID SEASON—MAKING ARTIFICIAL ICE.—(See page 
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THE DRUM TAPS OF 1812. 


(Fourteenth of a Series of Illustrated Interviews.) 

HE came to the desk at the Astor House, a tall, thin 
gentleman, erect of carriage and light of foot, deposited 
his baggage with a bellboy, and in a bold hand threw 
upon the register the aquiline signature of one of the 
pioneers of the great West. Were it not for the long, 
gray beard and the external evidences of age, George W. 
Jones, of Iowa, might pass, as far as spirit and anima- 
tion are concerned, for a much younger man. But the 
fact remains that he is one of the links that binds the 
present with the far-gone past—the last quarter of 
the nineteenth century with the days of Independence-- 


and as such George W. Jones, the drummer-boy of ’12,, 


becomes one of the most interesting characters in the 
Union. 

See him as he leans upon his brown hand, there in the 
bay- window, the warm sunlight of this beautiful day, in 





GEORGE W. JONES, OF IOWA 
(‘The Drammer-Boy of 1812.) 


earliest Summer, flooding his kindly face, seared with the 
venerable lines of age and illuminated by the glow of 
patriotism, as he tells again the story of those dark and 
dismal early days! He is the ideal picture of the grand- 
sire, and, in this instance, the grandsire of the great com- 
monwealths of the West, some of the present States of 
which owe to him even their very names. George W. 
Jones, the drummer-boy of ’12, in his delightful old age, 
is a man in a million. 

‘“No,” he said to me, ‘“‘I:was not a farmer’s son; my 
father was one of the first lawyers of St. Louis, and at 
one time was judge of the Supreme Court of Missouri. I 
am of Welsh extraction. I attended the old college that 
once stood in Lexington, Ky., called the ‘ Trans-Sylvanian 
College.’ ‘Trans,’ you know,” repeats the old man, with a 
touch of scholarship, ‘‘means ‘across’ or ‘beyond,’ and 
‘sylvania’ is from ‘sylvia,’ signifying ‘woods,’ or the 
‘college beyond the woods’ of Pennsylvania. I rode to 
college on horseback, all the way from St. Louis. In 
those days the paths led through the primeval forests; 
and where now are mighty cities was nothing then but 
the unbroken depths of the green woods, inhabited by 
wolves and bears and the fierce and dangerous Indian 
tribes. The journey toschool took some weeks. I arrived 
without noteworthy incident. I staid the full term, took 
my degree and decided on studying law, for which pur- 
pose I returned to St. Louis. I entered the law office of a 
member of the family, and then——”’ 

“ But that was after ’12, general ?” 

With the querulousness of age, General Jones re- 
joins: 

“Let me see; what date is it? The 28th,eh? Well, I 
am eighty-eight years, one month and eleven days old 
this day. That is a long time, isn’t it, my boy? Yes, it is, 
indeed; but you were speaking of ’12. At that time I was 
living in St. Louis. I enlisted in the American army, or 
rather I carried a drum for the then Colonel Henry Dodge, 
and saw service at Saint Genevieve, Mo. I was not eleven 
years old. Later, in ’32, I became aid-de-camp to Gen- 
eral Dodge in the Black Hawk War, the strife being 
waged by the United States against the Sacs and Fox 
Indian tribes, in an attempt to adjust the dispute over the 
removal of the Indians to a new reservation, in accordance 
with certain treaties under which the Indians gave up 
their claims to parts of Illinois and other Western lands.” 

“Those were stirring times, general, no doubt; you 
saw service on the Maumee and on the Tippecanoe ?”’ 

“I did, sir, and hard fighting at that, too.” 

General Jones has an enviable record in the earlier 
political history of the United States. He was the Ter- 
ritotial representative for Michigan in 1835, and as such 
divided Michigan and gave to it its present limits, besides 
carving out and naming Wisconsin and Iowa. Wiscon- 
sin, he says, means “clear water,’ in the native tongue of 
the Sacsand Foxes. Iowa, in the same language, means “I 
have found it,” or the spot, referring to the splendid soil. 
As Territorial representative, General Jones had for a con- 
stituency the people of what to-day is Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Iowa, Dakota and all the United States north of 
Missouri, except California and Oregon. Later, General 
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Jones was three times a delegate for Wisconsin Territory. 
In 1839, under Van Buren, he was appointed surveyor- 
general of Iowa, with his office at Dubuque. July 4, 
1841, he was removed by President Harrison. In the Fall 
of 1841 he returned to Wisconsin, where he was appointed 
clerk of the United States Supreme Court. He served till 
1845, when President Polk restored him to the surveyor- 
general’s office. In 1847 he had the great honor of being 
Iowa’s first Senator, serving twelve years, or till 1859. It 
should be added that for two years he was Territorial 
governor of Wisconsin and Iowa.. His term as Senator 
expiring, General Jones was sent as minister to Bogota, 
in the United States of Columbia. Later he was recalled 
by Secretary Seward. The rest of the story the general 
tells thus: 

“When I came home Mr. Seward received me in an 
affectionate manner. He gave me a grand diplomatic 
dinner. This was on the first Monday after the fifth day 
of December ’’—note the general’s tenacious memory for 
dates. ‘‘A day or so later I was presented to Lincoln. 
Lincoln remembered me well, although he had the ad- 
vantage, as I did not recall him at all. He said: ‘Are 
you not the General George W. Jones who once presented 
a bill for ferry privileges from Dubuque to “ Jordan’s 
rocky shores’’?’ (Lincoln .used this quotation from the 
Bible.) ‘I am,’ I replied. ‘Well,’ said Mr. Lincoln, ‘do 
you remember a tall, thin member of the Ulinois Legisla- 
ture who introduced the billfor you?’ ‘I do not,’ I re- 
plied ; ‘I had to leave on an early train and did not wait to 
look closely into the matter.’ ‘ Well,’ went on Lincoln, ‘I 
am the man.’ Mr. Lincoln then told some anecdotes in 
his best style, the point of one being a parody on Shake- 
speare’s lines, ‘Lay on McDuff,’ etc. At this time I met 
Prentice, too, the great Kentucky editor. But I had 
known him before. 

“TI think the grandest single incident in my life was 
the day I was present at the session of the Compromise 
Congress of 1850, when Daniel Webster made his famous 
speech and voiced the immortal sentiment of ‘ Liberty 
and Union!’ That was the greatest Congress this coun- 
try has ever known; and it is one of the pleasantest 
memories of my old age to think that I had a seat in its 
splendid assembly. In this Senate were Jeff Davis, 
Thomas H. Benton, Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, J. J. 
Crittenden, General Lewis Cass, Dr. Lewis Linn, William 
C. Preston, James Buchanan, Franklin Pierce, Sam 
Houston, Senator Rusk, Alpheus Felch and others—all 
men either then famons or destined soon thereafter so to 
be. The day Webster made his famous speech, and at the 
time he uttered his great sentiment, I was there. You 
could have heard a pin drop. Webster, I believe, reached 
the very zenith of his power on that day and at that hour. 
It is utterly impossible for me to describe the sensation 
the speech made. All I know is that its memory still 
lives, as though the day were only yesterday, instead of 
forty years ago. 

‘‘Yes, I have heard and was personally acquainted with 
the greatest minds of the middle part of our century. 
Henry Clay was one of my college guardians. ._.I knew 
him well. I have heard him speak many times. What 
was his power? Well, I donot know. In the first place, 
he had a magnificent presence. Then, too, he had a voice 
of such exquisite range and power that never have I 
heard the like to this day. There was something about 
Clay’s voice that fascinated like magic. On the stump he 
was simply unapproachable; he carried all before him. 
Webster was a more scholarly speaker, perhaps, but it was 
Clay who appealed strongest to the hearts of the people. 
Then there was John C. Calhoun, in some respects the 
greatest statesman our country has ever produced. I 
knew him well. He was a man of iron wiil. Nothing 
could make head before hisdetermination. At opposition 
he simply laughed. I had a little personal experience 
with Calhoun that will illustrate the man. I wanted Iowa 

admitted to the rank of Territory. I went to Calhoun. I 
told him all about my bill, and asked his support. He 
said to me: ‘My dear boy, I would do anything for you; but 
I can never consent to see a new State added to the roli of 
the Abolitionists.’ I said that there was not an Abolition- 
ist within our borders. This, it should be remembered, 
was in 1837. But I was not to be overcome. That night I 
gave a nice little party at my bachelor headquarters. 
Among my guests was Miss Calhoun, the lovely and 
accomplished daughter of é 
the great statesman. Af- | 
ter the party I escorted 
her home. When she was 
leaving: the carriage, and 
I was bidding her good- 
night, she turned to me 
and said: ‘Well really, 
Mr. Jones, you have been 
so kind to me in escorting 
me home; is there any- 
thing I could do to show 
my favor to you?’”’ (Here 
the interviewer confident- 
ly expected that the re- 
doubtable general was 
about to tell a story of a 
good, old-time smack at 
the gate.) “I said to her: 
‘Yes, Miss Calhoun, there 
is a favor I would ask of 
you. To-morrow, when 
your papa comes down to 
breakfast, put your lovely 
arms about his neck, kiss 
him, and ask him to vote 
for the bill making Towa 
a Territory. He loves you dearly, and I am sure he 
will do anything for you.’ She bade me good-nighi, 
ae to keep her. word. I saw her again the next 
ay.” 





HE SOUNDED THE BOARD. 
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‘‘And what did she say ?”’ asked the interviewer of the 
old hero of politics and romance. 

“She said that she had kissed Mr. Calhoun, and had 
asked him not to vote against the bill; but that he would 
not promise. Then I devised another scheme. I called in 
Miss Calhoun’s beau” (the old hero used the word bean), 
“He was very much devoted to her, afterward married 
her, and by her had ten children. Well, I called him in and 
said: ‘Now, both of you take seats in the gallery; and 
when I send my card, go at once to your papa, Miss Cal. 
houn, or send for him by a page, and take him out in the 
library, where you engage him in conversation until | 
come to you.’ She promised. In due season I saw 
Miss Calhoun and the tall form of her beau up in 
the gallery. Isent up my card, telling the page to wait 
on her and attend her wishes. A moment later I saw the 
page go up to Calhoun’s desk; I saw the old man put on 
his spectacles and read something she had written on a 
card; I saw him go out toward the library. Barely had 
he turned his back before I ordered up the bill making 
Iowa a Territory. It was passed without opposition. 
Later I joined the party in the library. Calhoun said: 
‘Well, what has been going on ?’ ‘Oh, nothing,’ I replied, 
‘the session is over for the day. The bill making Iowa a 
Territory has just been passed.’ ‘What’s that!’ gasped 
the astonished Mr. Calhoun. ‘Oh, you dear, bad daughter, 
what have you done?’ We all laughed heartily at Mr, 
Calhoun’s predicament, and I am sure he forgave his 
daughter then and there. 

“Oh, I could talk here for hours, did my strength per- 
mit, telling tales of General Lewis Cass, Polk, Pierce, 
Clay, Webster, Calhoun, General Larned (who signed the 
‘round-robin’ to help relieve the Northwest from the infamy 
of General Hull), Benton, Sam Houston, William C. Pres- 
ton, of South Carolina, and many;other heroes and patriots, 
Times have changed since then, and another generation is 
in control of our affairs. Times change, my boy, and men 
change with them. It is the law of this life.” 

The old man dropped his head upon his breast and be- 
came silent. Who knows the spendid memories that were 
thronging back, only to fade again, and be swallowed 
by the gulf of Time. After a little I broke his reverie. 

“But you have just received a pension, General Jones, 
as a drummer-boy of 712?” 

“T have,’ he said, his face kindling, ‘‘ just the other 
day. I happened to be in Washington at the time; the 
kind things that were said about me, both in the House 
and the Senate, I never shall forget. The bill passed, so 
it seemed to me, in a twinkling. It was so kind of the 
members. It awards me twenty dollars a month. I sup- 
pose that will include the back pay, as is the custom in 
pension bills.’’ 

‘““Yes,” I ventured, ‘‘and have you figured it out, 
general?” 

“T have not; I intended to, but did not; would you 
mind the task? The sum is” (he spoke [ike an old-time 
schoolmaster) ‘‘ twenty dollars a month for seventy-eight 
years.” 

“Twenty dollars a month is two hundred and forty 
dollars a year, or, for seventy-eight years, eighteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and twenty dollars, without inter- 
est.’’ 

The old drummer-boy enjoyed a moment of consuming 
pleasure; he was very happy; he had not dreamed that he 
was to obtain such a large sum. 

When I came to visit General George W. Jones I 
brought with me something done upina piece of brown 
paper. That package afforded me one of the most exqui- 
site pleasures of my life. 1 now took it out of my pocket 
and unrolled the wrapping. ‘‘ General Jones,” I ‘said, 
looking the old man full in the face, ‘‘as you know, sir, 
you are one of the last remaining links that as yet binds 
the present to the long-gone past; you stood, it might be 
said, beside the cradle of our earlier destinies as a republic; 
you have seen the land turned from a wilderness until it 
has bloomed like a garden; you have seen thousands of 
splendid cities rise out of the depths of the primeval for- 
ests; you have seen the Union grow and expand, until] to- 
day its name is the symbol of the gladder and the better 
promise for all mankind !” 

General Jones sat bolt upright, his eyes gleaming, his 
breast swelling with patriotic pride. 

“*T have, indeed,” he said, grandly. 

“General Jones,” I said, with a wave of the hand, “let 
me hear, from one who has been with the early heroes and 
patriots, let me hear, sir, from you, the re-awakening of 
the drum taps that were heard around the world !” 

The idea flashed upon the old man like an electric 


‘shock. He was no longer old. Tears stood in his eyes, 


but they were the mists of one whose heart beats high 
with thoughts that warm the blood. He arose from his 
seat, threw back his long, gray hair, and, erect and mar- 
tial in front, took from me the drumsticks which I had 
provided myself with, in anticipation of asking the old 
man to do this unique bit of the drama of his youth over 
again. 

The drummer-boy of the War of '12 took the sticks 
firmly in his brown and withe red hands, and, otha aan 4 to 
a table, sounded the board and found that it gave forth a 
dull, resonant rumble, a fair imitation of a drum. 

It was a sight that, once seen, will linger as long as 
life endures. The mantle of age dropped away and back 
came the spirit of his long-gone youth; and as he 
drummed away, the monotonous rat-tat-tat, rat-tat-tat, 
struck to the heart and brought tears to the eyes of both 
visitor and drummer-boy. The illusion was complete 
while it lasted, and it lasted for fully a minute. It was 
the re-echoing of the drum taps that were heard around 
the world; it was the sublime tribute of an old man 
to the spirit of his youth ; it-was the bequest of the dawn of 
the nineteenth century to its close, by one who had been 
down in the ranks, and who now stood like one come back 
from the dead, « phantom from a mighty phantom arm 
of heroes and patriots, long, long since gone on ahead, 
waiting the final re-awakening of the martial sounds that 
one day shall again raise from the dust those who are 
tenting in silence through the nen Suse track of years 
on Fame’s eternal camping-ground—and to them and to 
Drummer-Boy Jones, all hail! JOHN HUBERT GREUSEL. 
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PROFESSOR PARKHURST ON MARS. 


«“ Way, my dear fellow, two thousand five hundred 
million candles would give forth but a feeble flame!” 

“Then more would be needed, doctor ?” 

“Yes; a million times more.” 

«“ Two million ?” 

“Yes; five million.” 

Venerable in face and form, with the sweeping gray 
peard of a patriarch, the radiant brow of a grandfather 
and the kindling brown eye of a scientist, there, full under 
the strong lamplight at the small, green table in the cor- 
ner of the splendid apartment, sat the astronomer, Dr. 
Henry M. Parkhurst, laboriously figuring out on a sheet 
of white paper some of the unique possibilities of getting 
a signal from the inhabitants of the planet Mars during 
the present onward rush of that body toward our own 
earth. 

Outside, a dismal rain was falling from a midnight 
sky. A big astronomical clock ticked in the corner. The 
scratch, scratch, scratch of the astronomer’s pencil con- 
tinued, and, finally, he said, slowly: 
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Camille Flammarion, who likewise supplied answers be- 
fore which Jules Verne might well bow down in adoration. 
Flammarion declares that not only is Mars inhabited by 
an ancient and a powerful race, but that its people have 
been for many years endeavoring to signal the earth ! These 
canals are part of a gigantic system of signals.”’ 

“Tt reads like a fairy tale.” 

The venerable astronomer smiled feebly. 

“So it does,’”’ he added, “‘but there are thousands who 
readily accept Flammarion’s theories. Now, the state- 
ment that the canals were made by a powerful race re- 
ceives corroboration from the peculiar mathematical ex- 
actness with which they are made. We know of nothing 
in nature which would cause such straight, scientific lines 
as appear in the canals. There is an evidence that they 
were built by a shrewd, intelligent community, ana that 
they are used for purposes of communication between 
Marsian continents. 

“This is the idea of the men who'see in the canals an 
evidence of the fact that Mars is inhabited. 

“But I am free to confess that this does not accord with 
my own conceptions. If there be life 6n Mars, I believe 
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_projections on the southwest limb of Mars? Is it not 
quite probable that these are meant to attract our atten- 
tion ?” 

‘It might be so,” said Mr. Parkhurst, slowly; ‘‘ but 
then, if the Marsians are a highly intelligent race, why do 
they place their signals so near the horizon that the rev- 
olution of the planet soon carries their fires out of sight ? 
The very fact that now, when Mars is nearer the earth 
than it will be again in seventeen years, these signals ara 
so placed that they disappear for three weeks and do not 
come back until the planet has begun to recede is, to my 
mind, positive testimony that the Marsiaus are an igno- 
rant people.” 

“How about clouds of smoke ?”’ 

“There are often clouds over Mars; but we have no 
way of determining whether they are formed by nature or 
by artificial means.”’ 

“ How about colored lights ?” 

“There is no such possibility. To make a colored light 
shed its beame thirty-five million miles is a feat of which 
we may not even dream.”’ 

" a Then is there to be no way of communicat- 
ing?” 

The astronomer’s face kindled with pleasure. 

‘There is, indeed there is,” he said, quickly, ‘‘and a 
very simple and effectual means, too. If the inhabitants of 
Marsare really an intelligent, highly civilized people, they 
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SCHIAPARELLI’S 


‘“‘Here are the figures; it is 2,500,000,000 times 5,000,000, 
or 12,500,000, 000,000,000 candles ! ” 

We both stared at the tremendous row of ciphers. 

“Tt is beyond comprehension !” 

The doctor explains: i 

“Still, itis correct. According to the laws of optics, 
the light would be as the ‘ square of the distance.’ Now, 
Mars is thirty-five million miles away; but under the 
powerful glass of the Lick telescope it is easily brought 
within fifty thousand miles of the earth. The ‘square’ of 
fifty thousand miles is two thousand five hundred million 
miles, or, in this instance, two thousand five hundred 
million candles.” 

“And the signal ? ” 

“Would be so small that it would attract no atten- 
tion. Hence I multiply it by five million; that gives 
twelve million five hundred thousand MILLION candles.”’ 

“Tt is even beyond a dream !”’ 

The venerable man fell into a brown study there under 
the strong lamplight. He rested his grand head with its 
crown of silverin his slender white hands. <A look of in- 
tense pensiveness illuminated his face, while deep 
wrinkles wove themselves upon his commanding brow. 

At last he spoke: 

“Tf the inhabitants of Mars are signaling us at this 
time, they must adopt some system other than the flash- 
light. They must have power equal to twelve million 
ee candles or they will fail. 1 believe they will 
ail.” 

Every telescope in the world is now directed toward 
that rosy glow in the southern skies that rises so majes- 
tically out the ocean late at night. Do human beings in- 
habit the red planet Mars? Will they succeed in signal- 
ing us? And if so, will it be with great fires? ‘hese, 
and many others, are the questions now agitating the 
scientific world. 

Dr. Parkhurst continues: 

“ According to the map of Mars made by Schiaparelli, 
the planet has upon its surface a network of gigantic 
canals. These afford direct communication to all parts 
of the Marsian world. How could these canals come there, 
unless made by a highly civilized race ? 

“These questions were taken up and repeated by 
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MAP OF MARS ON MERCATOR’S 


it to be an extremely low order thereof; if there be human 
intelligence there, I maintain that it is intelligence of the 
most primitive kind. 

“IT concede that Mars has many points of similarity 
with our own inhabitable globe, and that in atmosphere, 
in heat, in light, in water, in land, and perhaps in vege- 
tation, it is not lacking. 

“But if it has only one-half as much heat as visits 
our world, then its vegetation must be one-half less lux- 
uriant, one-half more stunted. This would have its re- 
flex on the people, who, I fancy, must therefore be a 
race of low mental powers. You will always find low 
life where there is low vegetation.” 

‘“‘Turtles in marshes, snakes in swamps?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

“And then the fact is, Schiaparelli’s map (a copy 
of which is reprodaced from the Recorder) has not been 
verified. There are many who boldly claim that the 
Milanese’s diagram is largely drawn from his imag- 
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ination. I confess personally never to have been able 
to find all the grand earthworks in Mars. Not only 
that, but Mars has not yet been studied closely enough 
to warrant the conclusion that the so-called canals are 
really such in fact. Certain it is that Mars is composed 
half of land and half of water; but whether the canals 
are really such, or whether they are strips of land, and 
the dark surfaces round about are the waters, or whether, 
as some suggest, they are neither land nor water, but a 
network of giant bridges; all these are considerations as 


yet unsettled by astronomical science.” 

‘*But,” suggested the visitor, unwilling to have all the 
romance destroyed at one blow, ‘“‘have not the astrono- 
mers lately seen actual signal fires? Have there not been 
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PROJECTION. 


must assuredly understand mathematics. Now, then, 
suppose there should suddenly flash upon the observer, 
say at the Lick Observatory, the very instant when the 
lanet is nearest to us, an Immense, flame-kindled equi- 
ateral triangle, mathematically correct in detail, beauti- 
fully proportioned, and so set against a dark background 
that it would shine radiantly over the wide void that 
separates this terrestrial sphere from Mars!” 

It was a sensational idea. 

The doctor warmed to his theme: 

“Or, better still, suppose there shouid suddenly flash 
out on the red planet, during the very crisis of the world- 
watching, so nicely would the Marsians time their display, 
agranud, magnificently proportioned Forty-seventh Prop- 
osition of Euclid!” 

“Doctor !”’ 

“The famous Pythagorean Proposition !” 

“ But—’ 

“The forraule that the ‘square of the hypothenuse of 
a right-angled triangle is equal to the sum of the squares 
of the other two sides!’”’ 

‘*Superb!”’ 

“There, in colors of flame, the gigantic right-angled tri- 
angle would be emplazoned in the most conspicuous part 
of the planet. Now, I contend that some such signal as 
that would be extremely simple, and at the same time 
wonderfully effective. It would be comparatively easy to 
construct and illuminate. It would show us that the race 
which lives on Mars understands some of the principles of 

eometry ; it would be the signal of intelligence to intel- 
igence, flashed over many millions of miles.” 

‘‘ And suppose the Marsians do this ?” 

“Then it would be our duty to respond, perhaps with 
the same sort of figure; perhaps with some other geomet- 
rical fundamental. - 

‘‘ What I would like to see would be the construction 
of a gigantic equilateral triangle in our own Desert of 
Sahara—as you happily hit upon, and took out of my own 
fancy, I may add—its wide arms reaching hundreds of 
miles over the sandy waste. The surrounding sands could 
be stained, in some way, a dead black, so as to make the 
lines of the equilateral stand out more strong and clear; 
then the equilateral itself could be illuminated by elec- 
tricity, or, in the day, by the rays of the sun. 

‘“‘As the sun shone, the equilateral would be visible 
under the telescopes of any sub-transterrestrial space- 
dwellers; and our own intelligence and something of our 
people might thus be conveyed across the gulf that sep- 
rag from the other planets. Is it not a grand 

ea? 

“‘ And if there’s any music there——” 

“Tt will be Martial.” 
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NEWPORT. 


ARATOGA is the soubrette 
of the watering-places ; New- 
port, the grande dame. 

The matchless beauty of 
this famous resort has been 
polished to perfection. Pa- 
trician that it is, it resembles 
in its faultless and splendid 
beauty some of the cele- 
brated women who drive 
through its streets and 
dawdle the Summer away in 
aristocratic laziness. 

Never was a town better 
equipped by Nature for a 

Summer resort. Its emerald bay, splendid beach, -long 

line of rocky cliffs, grand old trees and pure salt air com- 

bine to make it one of the most attractive places on earth. 

And what Nature overlooked, art has supplied. 

The early morning at Newport shows its streets given 
over to the commonplace population typical of a country 
town — tradespeople, carriers, servants and farmers 
rattling along in their wagons laden wlth supplies. But 
about eleven o’clock comes a grand transformation scene. 
The heavy wagons vanish, and in their place appear, as if 
by magic, smart drags, coaches, buckboards and T-carts. 
Handsome, well-groomed men, diaphanous youths in ten- 
nis coats, with their trousers carefully turned up about 
their ankles, heavy swells with monocles and list- 
less airs, lounge about the casino entrance. Carriages 
roll up, and from them step bewildering visions.” Women 
with fine, disdainful faces, and manners tinged with grace- 
ful and insolent languor, emerge in gossamer robes of 
delicate hues and give the waiting cavaliers the stereo- 
tpyed fashionable greeting, ‘“‘Ah! haw d’yaw daw ?” and 
the correctly awkward pump-handle shake. Strains of 
entrancing music and silvery laughter float out from the 
casino. The day has begun. From a lonely and hum- 
drum country town, Newport has become the most brill- 
iant corner of Vanity Fair. 

One notes everywhere the prevalence of color. All 
those dainty hues that the women wear, together with the 
pale-grays, tans and the white flannels of the men, give a 
delightful and Summery touch to the animated scene. 
Inside the casino on the piazza and lawn sit and stand 
little knots of people, each one of whom is ‘‘ somebody” 
in the great world. There are few ‘“nobodies”’ in the 
throng, and those who by some accident have crept in this 
splendid procession have but a sorry time of it. One is 
moved te genuine compassion for the pretenders who at- 
tempt to enter the charmed Newport circle. Far more 
difficult to swing open than the gates of the New Jerusa- 
lem are the social portals of Newport. The people who 
are inside ars suspicious of those who are knocking. It re- 
quires something more than money, and, on the other hand, 
influence and an acknowledged social standing cannot 
always effect the “open, sesame.” 

Newport is not a hotel resort. People who used to stop 
at the hotels now own their cottages, and live in a world 
all their own. And the frequenters of Summer resorts 
have only a dreary time of it sitting on hotel piazzas 
and watching the passing: show, realizing only too keenly 
that they are ‘‘not in it.” ’ So the social aspirants are ad- 
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AT EASTON’S BEACH. 


rised to visit Saratoga, Richfield Springs or Bar Harbor, 
where as yet cottage life has not destroyed all avenues 
leading to social recognition. 

Newport lives upon its Summer visitors. The sleepy 
old town has only about four months of each year in which 
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to “make hay,” and it attends to its business with com- 
mendable thrift and prudence. There are two scales of 
prices, one for the townspeople, another for the visitors. 
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gaze upon its splendor in toto. Only a glimpse is allowed 
Over the edge of a marble wall, topped off by objects re. 
sembling rich funeral urns, surmounted by chaste pine. 
apple cheeses, one sees a ponderous pile of marble. It is 
like an acropolis, colosseum, temple or mausoleum, and 
the only ideas its solemn proportions convey to an im. 
aginative soul are those of death and the judgment. 
Yachting is a favorite amusement at Newport. Many 
millionaires take their yachts, together with their horses, 
families and retinues of servants. Newport Bay is dotted 
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ON THE AVENUE, NEWPORT, R. I 


One thing you quickly.observe at Newport is, that all 
the women drive, and most of them are capital whips. If 
there is anything more impressive on earth than the sight 
of a Newport belle gotten up in white silk, white hat, 
gloves, shoes and veil, sitting way up in mid-air, a flunkey 
behind her and a tailor’s dummy beside her, holding her 
whip over a span of thoroughbreds and driving like 
Mrs. Jehu, I should like to see it. .Many fashionable 
women drive alone, and many sit on the wrong side of 
their victorias. The driving is all confined to week days. 
Nobody drives in Newport of a Sunday. Itis not correct. 
It is said that all ‘‘carriage people’”’ are ugly as sin, 
and, indeed, one wonders at the lack of beauty. Repose, 
refinement, well-bred hauteur, imperturbability, mark the 
majority of the carriage faces. Occasionally a beautiful 
face is seen, and often one ugly enough to frighten a chim- 
panzee into fits. 

The fashionables do not bathe at Newport—at least, not 
in public. If the visitor drives to the beach expecting to 
behold the divinities of Mr. McAllister’s set, he will. be 
sadly disappointed. There are 110 Vanderbilt. limbs. or 
Astor arms on exhibition. There is no line of brakes and 
carts drawn up, waiting for fair aristocrats to come 
breathless and glowing from the embrace of the surf. 
Only an ordinary ‘bus’ and the vulgar electric car con- 
vey the “‘middle clawses” to and from the beach. The 
ablutions of the Four Hundred are obscured in mys- 
tery. 

At four o’clock the world drives along Belleview ave- 
enue and round the famous Ocean Drive, one of the most 
superb roadways in this country. Now begins the ever- 
shifting procession of magnificent horseflesh, smart turn- 
outs and wonderfully arrayed women, only equaled by 
similar panoramas in Rotten Row and the Bois de Bou- 
logne. After the drive, the world dines, dances, gives lit- 
tle suppers in the “ grill-rooms” of the casino or listens 
to the music on‘ the lawn. Sunday night suppers at the 
casino, or “‘Sunday-school feasts,” as they are called, are 
very popular. 

Sunday afternoons all the world is to be seen on the 
famous “Cliff Walk,” which runs for four miles along 
the high cliffs, at the head of which the sea pounds cease- 
lessly. It is the thing to show one’s self on the Cliff Walk 
Sunday afternoons. That is, if you are in society. If not, 
it’s just as well to take to some back lot. 

Everybody who visits Newport for the first time 
wishes to see the marble palace of the Vanderbilts. It is 
not permitted that the eyes of the plebeian crowd should 


with these dainty craft, and their snowy sails fluttering 
against the background of green hills and purple sea make 
a pleasing picture. The Newport Yacht Club is a very 
crack organization. 

Newport is the paradise of propriety and the haven of 
starch. It is nothing if not respectable. Nowhere is the 
opinion of the world so dreaded, so consulted. The un- 
fortunate people in the Newport whirl live in the same 


lare of publicity that surrounds them in cities. Every- 
dy is on an extended dress parade. Conventionality is 
worshiped with the thermometer at ninety-six. Life in 
Newport is simply a repitition of fashionable life in New 
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- TOWER OF THE CASINO. 


York. It is small wonder that when the season is done so 
many people are worn out. 
Looking on at the gorgeous show, one wonders if these 
pore never long for relaxation, for hobnobbing with 
ature and chumming with earth and sea. Does not the 
smart girl up on the drag yonder ever weary of the eter- 
nal round of dressing, dancing and dawdling ? Does not 
she long to get away somewhere for absolute rest? Or 
that man with the lined, impassive face and tired, blasé 
eyes, who sits behind that superb four-in-hand, wouldn’t 
he like to don bagging trousers, flannel shirt and shoot- 
ing-jacket, pack up a pipe and a gun and take to the 
woods ? E. S. T 
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MODES OF THE MOMENT. 


SUMMER is nearly gone, and soon the Autumn styles 
will be discussed. A rumor comes across seas that the 
outdoor garment, par excellence, the fashionable coat of 
the near future, will be the long redingote, cut double- 
breasted, with wide Directoire revers, big buttons and a 
double or triple cape. It is well to sound a note of warn- 
ing about the Eton jacket. It has undeniably had its day. 
The exceedingly cheap sums for which the shopkeepers are 
offering their stock of ready-made Eton jackets establishes 
this fact. The Eton is giving way to the Zouave jacket, 
which is greatly affected in Paris and which will be a feat- 
ure of Autumn gowns. Grenadines are the-most popular 
gowns just now; thick silk grenadines, spotted and inter- 
spersed with stripes of clear grenadine, are the newest. 
These are usually made up over colored skirts and trimmed 
with black satin. Crépon has now reached a stage of elab- 
oration which can go no fur- 
ther, and is now so hued, 
striped and shot with silk 
that it is very expensive. 
Crépe de Chine holds its‘own 
for charming Summer gowns, 
and will be much sought for 
next season’s evening gowns. 
Some of the importing houses 
are beginning to show hand- 
some traveling cloaks for early 
Autumn wear. For the most 
part they are of the Russian 
blouse type modified or ideal- 
ized. A very smart one is 
shown in the illustration. It 
is made of a bright, tan-col- 
ored vicugna, with tabbed 
bands of Russian leather em- 
broidered in gold. The gar- 
ment is cut all in one piece, 
but has a yoke outlined by the 
trimming. The back is loose 
and confined by the belt; the 
skirt is quite full; the sleeves 
are wide at the top and 
trimmed at the wrist with three 
of these Russian leather bands 
embroidered in gold. Thte 
cloak is lined throughout with 
golden-brown and pale-pink striped satin, and is altogether 
a smart little affair. ‘ 

A charming visiting gown is shown, which has the merit 
of being quite as useful for Autumn as Spring, being of a 
somber gray satin, bordered with a band of black ostrich 
feathers. The vest and upper parts of the sleeves are of 
black satin, and the gay little Bolero jacket, now a detail 
of all smart Parisian toilets, has a tabbed band of black 
passamenterie. The bonnet is of gray lace, with black 
satin bows and ties, and a nodding cluster of pink hya- 
cinths. Gray gloves and parasol frilled with black lace 
complete a recherché costume. 

The very lightest color combination in Paris is dark- 
blue and emerald-green. A dinner gown of dark-blue 
velvet has a bodice and 
sleeves of emerald satin, 
with an Empire belt and 
side panels of a rich In- 
dian embroidery, in 
which mock sapphires, 
emeralds and pink pearls 
sparkle in a dull golden 
setting. 

NOVELTIES IN FIRE- 
SCREENS. 


THE Summer adorn- 
ment of the fixeplace is 
a vexed question. A jar- 
dinitre or a large box 
filled with flowers is al- 
ways effective. For bed- 
rooms a handsome piece 
of Indian or Chinese mat- 
ting can be fitted in the 
fireplace ; if the pattern 
and color are suited to 
the rest of thé room it 
makes a pretty screen. 
Loose reeds or bamboos 
are also recommended ; 
they have the advantage 
of not stopping ventilation. Diminutive clothes-horses, 
covered with silk or crétonne, make pretty screens. Per- 
haps the most picturesque screen is a wooden trellis made 
of criss-cross laths and painted green. Plant creepers in 
a box, running along the hearth and trail them all over 
the laths. Ivy, geranium or jill-round-over-the-ground 
are allsuitable for this purpose. The effectis particularly 
charming. 





TRAVELING CLOAK. 





VISITING COSTUME. 


LAYING AWAY THE SUMMER WARDROBE. 


Ir will soon have to be done. All the dainty silks, the 
fluffy mvuslins and filmy chiffons will be sorted over, some 
thrown away or bestowed upon the maid, others packed 
away to be furbished and freshened for next Summer. 
The serges and tweeds should be thoroughly shaken, 
dusted and beaten, and hung up separately in brown linen 
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bags, with a piece of camphor at the bottom. These bags 
should be tightly tied up to prevent any dust penetrating. 
Light-hued silks or woolen gowns are improved and kept 
in condition by being strewn with bran and wrapped in 
silver paper. If there are skirts which will not, by any 
chance, be needed through the Winter, it is an excellent 
plan to take them off the bands and lay them away quite 
flat. Linen and calico garments should be well washed 
and rough dried before putting away in a perfectly dry 
place. Cleanse the inside.of collars of dresses with am- 


tration. The hair is crépé and drawn well up to the crown 
of the head, where it is loosely coiled round and round or 
in figure eight fashion. Two long, thick curls depend over 
the back of the neck, thus taking away from the “swan- 
like” proportions which poets long to sing, but which are 
not so charming in reality. After all is said, the woman 
of sense will always dress her hair as is most becoming to 
the contour of her face, regardless of Fashion’s caprices. 





FASHION’S FANCIES. 


















monia or eau-de- 
Cologne. The latter 
will remove spots 
from light silken 
and woolen materi- 
als. Evening gowns 
require special care. 
White ball gowns 
are kept agood color 
by being tied in bags 
of blue paper and 
then in those of 
linen. Laces and 
chiffons should be 
wrapped in tissue 
paper. Laces not to 
be worn should be 
washed in clear cold 
water to remove the 
starch and then laid 
away in blue paper. 
All traces of mud 
may be removed by 
rubbing with a raw 
potato cut in half. 
The white of an egg 
and water will ban- 
ish grease-spots from 
silk. Camphor, rock sulphur, pepper and tallow candles 
will frighten moths. 





DINNER GOWN. 


AN IDEAL CYCLING GOWN. 


THE most suitable and comfortable gown for cycling is 
-made of thin serge. Many women prefer a gray or mud 
color, but black or invisible blue makes a far neater cos- 
tume than lighter colors. To those who are just begin- 
ning to ride a description of a full outfit may be accept- 
able. A thin woolen vest, cambric chemise and drawers, 
loose corsets—freedom of 
lungs is important—thin 
black cashmere stockings 
suspended from the waist 
and low shoes, wide and 
cemfortable. Instead of a 
petticoat, thin black cash- 
mere drawers, made very 
full and wide, almo&gt like 
a divided skirt, should be 
worn. The black or blue 
serge gown should be gored 
at sides and back, but with 
a narrow, straight front 
breadth plaited toward the 
middle, the plaits being 
held in place by frogs 
which button across. With the exception of this front 
breadth, the skirt should be lined throughout with linen. 
It needs no hem, but should be turned in at the edge and 
strengthened by a strong braid on the inside, machine- 
stitched all round three or four times. The length of the 
dress must be about three inches from the ground. It is 
well to line the front breadth at the edge for about a foot 
with the same linen. The frog at the bottom is firmly 
stitched ; the three others at intervals up the front are but- 
toned or unbuttoned, as required, and the dress is fastened 
under the plaits at the top. The skirt is put into a loose 
band, with a simulated belt and buckle in front where it 
shows under the jacket. A silk shirt and half-fitting black 
serge jacket, and a small, soft, black felt hat complete the 
costume, which is designed by an expert cyclist. The 
great advantage of the gown is that the plaited front al- 
lows for the working of the knees and the skirt does not 
work up in the wind. Off the machine the gown looks 
like an ordinary walking dress. Tan gloves, the smallest 
man’s size, are better than a woman’s make, which are 
quite apt to split when 
the brake is grasped. 








SOME HAIR-DRESS- 
ING HINTS. 

THE Clytie wave was 
short-lived. It is too 
classic to suit the nine- 
teenth century face, and 
ages almost any woman 
who attempts it. All 
hair must be crépé to be 
up to date. French 
women are jauntily 
parting the hair a trifle 
on one side. Huge 
braids coiled round and 
round are in vogue, and 
it is whispered that the 
chignon again threatens us. Ribbons and velvets are very 
much worn in the hair of an evening just now, arranged 
as in the illustration. Every third woman rolls her hair 
close to her head and threads a ribbon through the coils 
or ties it round them, ending in very high upstanding ends, 
extremely pointed. Narrow white satin ribbon is greatly 
affected, for this style, which, though simple and stylish, 
does not suit every face. The woman who has a long neck 
will do well to follow the style shown in the second illus- 
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THREE dozen sachets were ordered for a recent bride. 
They were of all sorts and sizes. There were sachets of 
white silk, embroidered in violets, scented with violet, 
orris and heliotrope for handkerchief, glove and necktie 
cases. There were white crépe de Chine nightgown cases 
or sachets, and four sets of bureau sachets, two for each 
drawer, one plain for the bottom and another embroidered 
to be laid on the top. Then there were the dress sachets, 
consisting of a set of three, one six inches wide and thirty 
long and two three inches wide and fifteen long. The 
largest was for the skirt, the others for the sleeves. The 
bill for this dainty piece of extravagance was only two 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Ata recent féte in Paris a young girl wore a gown of 
pink-and-white striped silk gauze, made with a blouse 
bodice and pink silk corselet; on the shoulders were tufts 
of wild roses and small blackbirds. The skirt was made 
with a demi-train, very full at the back, and bordered all 
round with a thick ruche of pink gauze, interspersed with 
roses and blackbirds. The hat was a large Leghorn, 
trimmed with pink gauze and ribbons and blackbirds. 
The pink parasol had a bird on the top of the stick. Pink 
silk stockings, black shoes and gloves finished this decid- 
edly chic costume, which took the lives of four dozen birds 
to make effective. 

An exquisite gown to wear for smart occasions on board 
a yacht is of pink, cream and green. The dress and loose 
jacket are of cream serge, and the dainty waistcoat has 
mannish lapels that turn back over those of the coat, made 
of pale-green cloth. It is double-breasted, but is finished 
off with a soft sash of cream silk. There is a border of 
green cloth about the cream skirt, and both this and the 
waistcoat are edged with gold braid. The pretty, plated 
shirt is of pale-pink silk. 

The clever girl, who buys a hammock these days, 
chooses the coloring carefully that it may harmonize with 
her hair and complexion. A blonde selects a pale-blue 
hammock, with cushions to match, and then wears a white 


‘gown. A brunette selects orange and black, with an orange 


silk cushion, while the copper-haired girl takes a goiden- 
brown and pale-yellow. The girl with an eye to effect 
knows perfectly well that nowhere does she look so charm- 
ing as lying, a mass of muslin, frills and laces, in a slowly- 
swinging hammock. 
—___—_ > @ «+ —___— 
ARTIFICIAL ICE-MAKING. 


WITHOUT its latent heat water becomesice. The prob- 
lem of artificial ice-making soon resolved itself into a 
means for extracting this heat. It was known that water 
froze at thirty-two degrees Fahrenheit, and all that was 
necessary to do was to produce the same degree of cold- 
ness to cause water to freeze. Small iron-walled pools 
were constructed, two feet and a half in depth by eighteen 
inches in breadth and a foot in thickness, which were filled 
with water, and about them the artificial cold, produced 
by the evaporation of certain preparations of ammonia, 
was placed. A very curious thing was noticed in this ar- 
tificial freezing. The crystallization began at all sides 
simultaneously. The result was that a cake of artificial 
ice was laminated from each side inward until it encoun- 
tered the crystallized formation from the opposite sides. 
For a time bubbles, which were disintegrated from the 
water by chemical action, formed in the ice and caused 
great trouble, but these have now been got rid of, and the 
result is quite satisfactory. Again, it was found necessary 
to have the water distilled—that is, converted first into 
steam and then recondensed into water. The necessity 
for this was the immense number of bacteria which exists 
even in the purest spring or river water. They were ren- 
dered lifeless by the excessive heat, but they seemed to 
take very kindly to freezing. In many instances it did 
not destroy, them at all. The best artificial ice now is 
made from condensed water. The proof of the bacterian 
existence is found in the appearance of the flora and fauna 
in the artificial ice. As a result, therefore, artificial ice, 
as it is now made, is very much purer than that frozen by 
Nature. It was formerly believed that water purged itself 
wholly of disease-germs in the act of freezing, but this is 
now refuted. 

We present on page 5 many sketches made by one of 
our special artists of the interior of one of these artificial 
ice manufactories. The whole process is outlined there, 
and will bear careful study and examination. 

; —> @<+—_———__ . 

DUNKEL (to lawyer who is making out his will)—‘“I 
vont to leaf each clerk five tousand thalers dot haf peen 
in my embloy twenty years.” 

LAWYER—“ Why, that’s too liberal, Mr. Dunkel.” 

DUNKEL—“ Ah, dot’s it. None of tem haf peen mit me 
over von year, und it makes a goot free advertisements 
for my poys ven I’m dead, ain’d it ?” 

A FRENCH lady, no longer as young as she once was, 
but quite as witty as ever, was observed to sigh as she 
looked into a mirror. 

“ Why do you sigh ?” a friend asked. 

“ Oh, dear !”? she answered, “I was observing how the 
looking-glasaes have changed!” ; 

“Dp you study mechanics when you were in col- 
lege?” 

eNO: but I built a house last Summer and I studied 
them there. They’re a queer lot.” 
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NEWS OF THE DAY. 


[Five days are required to print Oncz A WEEK, and this page is changed every morning.} 


MILLIONS OF MONEY. 

SECRETARY FosTER had twenty million dollars in gold 
shipped from San Francisco to the New York sub- 
treasury last week, under the auspices of the Post-Office 
Department. The entire shipment weighed seventy-five 
thousand pounds, or thirty-seven and one-half tons. Each 
ton was valued at $533,333.33 1-3. It took five hours to put 
it upon the train. The train consisted of five cars and a 
caboose. The boxes of gold were ‘piled in the center of 
three mail and the baggage cars. ‘ 

In the private car, besides Mr. White was Superin- 
tendent Troy and nine men. The train crew consisted of 
an engineer, fireman, conductor and two trainmen. None 
of the crew was allowed to enter a treasure car. The 
guard consisted of forty-five men and the six superin- 
tendents. They were all heavily armed. Each one had a 
thirty-eight-caliber Colt’s army revolver and a forty-five- 
caliber United States Army carbine. There were three 
thousand rounds of ammunition—two thousand for the 
carbines and one thousand for the revolvers. Cartridge- 
belts were worn by each guard day and night, and the 
arms were continually loaded and in hand. The men in 
each car were divided into watches of six hours each, five 
men toa watch. Mattresses and blankets were provided 
and the sleepers lay down by the side of.the treasure. 

The train left San Francisco at 6:30 P.M. Thursday, 
August 4th, and ran as the second section of the fast mail. 
A very quick run was made to Sacramento, where a draw- 
head on the “ L. S. and M. T.”? car was broken. Half an 
hour was lost in repairing the accident. While going up 
the mountains the coupling between the engine and the 
private car was broken. The-cars were chained together, 
however, so the train did not part. After the coupling 
had been repaired at Colfax the special was three hours 
late. East of Colfax, by some misunderstanding, the train 
was frequently side-tracked for freight trains. This was 
remedied before the Nevada Plains were reached. 

On the long, level stretches of the plains fast time was 
made. The train arrived in Ogden, Utah, on time at 8:30 
A.M. Saturday. A stopof forty minutes was;made, and the 
men enjoyed their first warm meal since leaving San 
Francisco. From Ogden to Green River the special was 
run as the first section of the fast mail. Supper was had 
at Green River on Saturday night. At Green River the 
special again became the second section. While crossing 
Nebraska the engine slipped an eccentric, and two hours 
were lost. In Wyoming ten tramps attempted to steal a 
ride, and were nearly scared out of their wits by the big 
guard and the great show of guns and pistols. 

No stop was made at Omaha, the train going directly 
across the river to Council Bluffs, Ia. That point was 
made at seven o’ciock, central time, Sunday evening. 
Here the train took the “‘C. B. and Q.”’ Road. The caboose 
was detached and asleeping car was substituted for the 
Union Pacific private car. 

The special left Council Bluffs two hours and fifty min- 
utes late. Fast runs were made between Council Bluffs 
and Chicago, but so many special trains loadéd with 
Knights Templar for Denver were met that time could not 
be madeup. The train was due in Chicago at 6:55 A.M on 
Monday morning, but did not arrive until 8:15 o’clock. 
Thirty minutes were lost in Chicago and the journey was 
resumed at 8:45 0’clock. Breakfast was had at Elkhart, 
Ind., at noon. The special ran from Chicago to Buffalo on 
the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railroad. But 
little time was made up on the Lake Shore. Supper was 
obtained in Cleveland. The train arrived in Buffalo at 
1:20 o’clock, August 9th. 

From Buffalo to New York the lost time was made up. 
The special ran over the New York Central as the second 
section of fast mail train No. 14. The run to Syracuse 
was made in three hours and five minutes, including a stop 
of six minutes at Rochester. Engine No. 880 hauled the 
special to Syracuse. Engines were changed there, and 
No. 908 pulled the gold to Albany, arriving at 7:25 A.M. 
The leaving time at Albany was 7:45 o’clock, and the 
valuable train stopped in the Grand Central station at pre- 
cisely 10:46 o’clock. 

The four hundred and thirty-six and one-half miles run 
from Buffalo to this city was the fastest of the trip. The 
average speed was just fifty miles an hour, exclusive of 
stops. Including stops the average was forty-six and three- 
tenths miles an hour. The entire trip was made in four 
days thirteen hours and sixteen minutes, actual time. 

Immediately after the arrival at the Grand Central 
station the engine was detached, and a yard engine 
switched the cars to the entrance to the yard at Forty- 
sixth street and Madison avenue. Second Assistant Post- 
master-General J. Lowry Bell was in waiting to see that 
everything was ready to transfer the coin to the sub- 
treasury. Sixteen of the largest two-horse vans were in 
waiting. There was a crowd of curious people about the 
entrance of the yard, who gazed, as if fascinated, at the 
common board boxes as they were passed out of the cars. 
Twelve of the wagons each took thirty-five boxes, and the 
other four each carried twenty boxes. It was all that one 
man could do to shoulder one of the heavy boxes and 
throw it into a van. It is not every day that a man has 
a chance to carry forty thousand dollars, and a good many 
of the men who did it yesterday felt proud of the feat. As 
each box was loaded into the vans its registered number 
was checked by the superintendent of the car from which 
it was taken. 

GOVERNOR BUCHANAN COMMUTES H. CLAY KING’S SENTENCE. 


Governor Buchanan, of Tennessee, on August 9th com- 
muted the sentence of Colonel H. Clay King, who was to 
have been hanged on August 12th for the murder of David 


H. Posten on March 15th last on a public street in Memphis. 
Unusual pressure was brought to bear upon the governor. 
Petitions signed by thousands from Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky deluged the chief executive. Delegations from mili- 
tary and civic societies besieged him. The wife and daugh- 
ter of the condemned man and the wives and daughters of 
other prominent citizens made personal appeals. Senator 
Harris and other leading politicians made several calls 
upon him and succeeded in securing the desired commuta- 
tion. The prisoner heard the news with little interest. 
He seemed indifferent. The effect of the commutation 
will be imprisonment for life. 





BEYOND THE SEAS. 

SAVERNAKE Forest is to be sold to pay the Marquis of 
Ailesbury’s debts. 

There has been a discovery of a valuable zinc deposit 
on the estate of Baron Wunderlich, near Pollnitz, 
Weimar. 

A dispatch to the London Standard from Odessa 
says that a quantity of military material is leaving there 
for the Pamirs. 

An outbreak of phylloxera is reported in the Avize- 
Cramant district of France, the vineyards of which are 
among the finest in Champagne. 

Herr Knuppel, a banker of Stade, has been sentenced 
to four years’ imprisonment at hard labor for going into 
bankruptcy to defraud his creditors. 

Kaiser Wilhelm arrived at Potsdam August 9th. He 
was greeted by the kaiserin, who was awaiting his home- 
coming from his visit to Queen Victoria. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Times says that one 
hundred and eighty Jewish families have returned to Bre- 
merhaven from the Argentine Republic in a pitiable con- 
dition. 

The Welsh members of Parliament have decided to 
support the Home Rule Bill, provided Mr. Gladstone gives 
Welsh disestablishment the next place in the programme. 

Ata meeting of the shareholders of Allsopp’s brewery 
resolutions were passed accusing the directors of con- 
spiracy. The profits were twenty thousand pounds less 
than last year. 

The Berlin correspondent of the Standard declares 
that the renewed reports to the effect that Chancellor von 
Caprivi is to resign, and that he is to be succeeded by 
Count von Hatzfeldt, the German ambassador to England, 
are regarded in Berlin as absolutely incredible. 

THE EVER-YOUNG GLADSTONE. 

The most wonderful feature about Gladstone, when 
we consider his age, is his recuperative power. One day 
the cable announces him to be in a critical state of health. 
The next we learn that he has made a great speech in the 
House of Commons, outlining his future policy before one 
of the most distinguished audiences that ever assembled 
in Parliament House (August 9th.) As Mr. Gladstone be- 
gan to speak he was noticed to be very pale, but as he 
progressed he developed all his old-time vigor. His feat- 
ures wore an expression of great earnestness. He was in 
excellent voice and spoke with vigor and clearness. He 
seemed to have paid more attention than usual to his at- 
tire, and the negligence generally observed in this re- 
spect was conspicuously absent. His old-fashioned collar 
was spotlessly white, and his black stock new, neat and 
trim. He wore a large white nosegay in his buttonhole 
and looked “ quite as young as he used to be.” The point 
of his speech which seemed to attract most attention was 
that in which he declared his intentions in the event of 
the House of Lords rejecting his Home Rule Bill. There 
was immense enthusiasm when he averred that it would 
be impossible for the Liberal Government to regard such 
rejection as ending its duties toward the people. The ob- 
ligation to settle the question would remain unweakened 
and unchanged. Mr. Gladstone said, in conclusion, that 
the Liberal and Irish policy was based on a true union of 
heart and sentiment, which was the truest basis of 
strength at home and of strength and good fame through- 
out the civilized world. Deafening cheers greeted the 
close of Mr. Gladstone’s remarks, in which the Irish Na- 
tionalists heartily joined. Mr. Gladstone’s followers are 
greatly pleased with the speech, and feel that the debate 
as a whole has been strongly to the advantage of the Lib- 
erals. 

Mr. Balfour did not: speak in his best form. The con- 
ditions were, of course, unfavorable, but hardly enough 
so to excuse such a tawdry and puerile effort on the part 
of a man who has so often shown high ability as a de- 
bater. 


A STORY IN EVERY PARAGRAPH. 

THE rate war for passenger business between Louis- 
ville and Chicago continues. The St. Louis Air Line has 
announced a rate of four dollars and a half, via Prince- 
ton, Ind. 

Duncan McIntyre, a millionaire capitalist of Montreal 
and director of the Grand Trunk Railroad Company, is to 
be appointed to the Canadian Senate. 

Charles M. Howe, a real estate broker, has taken up his 
abode in Canada, leaving unpaid judgments against him 
in Buffalo amounting to several thousand dollars. The 
‘colony ’’ thrives. 

* Four alleged Garza revolutionists were arrested near 
Rio Grande City, Tex. They are Juan Garza, Vincenta 
Farcia, Felipe Salines and Catend Lizondo, Mexican 
ranchers. : 

The American schooner Belle Bartlett has been seized 
at Port Hawksbury, Nova Scotia, charged with violation 


of the customs laws in 1890 at Shippegan while under 
command of another master. 

The cruiser Boston will join the Charleston at San 
Francisco and convey a battalion of the Pacific Coast 
Naval Reserve to Santa Cruz, Cal., for practice instead 
of, as was expected, going to Honoluiu. 





The Earl of Huntingdon is about the marry Miss Maud 
Wilson, a wealthy Australian beauty. . 

Dreher, the Vienna brewer, is reputed to be worth forty 
million dollars, to which the profits of his breweries add 
two million dollars a year. 

Dr. Grana, a country physician in Spain, according to 
foreign papers, has discovered a cure for diphtheria which 
he claims never fails. Whisky is the specific now given 
by the best New York physicians—and plenty of it. 

A medal won by De Soto, the discoverer of the Missis- 
sippi River, will be exhibited at the World’s Fair. 

——— > 4 
THE “ONCE A WEEK” LIBRARY. 
A VERY DRAMATIC STORY THAT EVERYBODY SHOULD READ 
AT THIS TIME. 

“Will Ackroyd’s Socialism,” by Edith Kenyon, con- 
tains a sketch of the industrial situation in England, and is 
a charming novel full of striking situations, sprightly con- 
versation and very pertinent and practical illustrations of 
just what can be done to minimize the inequalities exist- 
ing between employer and employed. The ‘feverish ex- 
citement of the public mind in this country consequent 
upon the Homestead trouble and the anarchistic and 
Pinkerton episodes—this unhealthy and disquieting dis- 
turbance will be much relieved by the perusal of “ Will 
Ackroyd’s Socialism” by the ONCE A WEEK constituency 
in every State and Territory of the Union. No individual 
corporate employer of labor in the country but should 
read this work. We shall do all we can to place it in the 
hands of every self-respecting artisan and laborer in the 
United States. We earnestly urge upon all our friends to 
help us place it in the hands of every reader in his or her 
neighborhood. 

In addition to its bearing upon the industrial problem 
just now confronting us, ‘‘ Will Ackroyd’s Socialism” 
gives a practical view of the social reform movement. 
The possibilities for good of all intelligent efforts in the 
direction of tenement-house reform and the assistance of 
the poor toward self-help are also clearly and entertain- 
ingly reasoned out and illustrated. 

While being a timely book, however, we assure the 
novel-reader pure and simple that surprise in plot, sensi- 
ble and rational love-making and all the essentials of a 
first-class story are of a high and exceptional order of lit- 
erary merit in “Will Ackroyd’s Socialism.” It will be 
puvlished in ONCE A WEEK LisRAky, Vol. IX., Nos. 18 
and 19. 
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AMONG THE MONEY-MAKERS. 

A DEMONSTRATION made by a couple of the leading 
ee of the second class a few days ago proved con- 
clusively that the stock market is ready to go up, and 
that all that is wanted to bring about such a movement 
is the co-operation of the men who are usually prominent 
in speculation. The cay majority of these men, how- 
ever, are away from the city, some being in Europe and 
others at not so distant seaside and mountain resorts. 
They will begin to return to the city early in September, 
and by the middle of that month there should be a suffi- 
cient number of them here to make their influence felt in 
the stock market. In the meantime the little traders are 
displaying their agility in hunting eighths. 

“here is are question at the latter part of every 
Summer as to which way the market is going to jump, and 
it is this conundrum which the professional traders are 
now trying to solve. They see, in the first place, the ex- 
isting level of prices, speaking generally, to be neither 
high nor low. In other words, there is room for either an 
advance or a decline, as conditions may present them- 
selves. At the moment they think they see general pros- 
perity among the farmers and the railroads; but they fear 
that hot winds may dry up the wheat crop while it is in 
the milk, or that early frosts may kill off the corn. They 
recognize, also, distinct rumblings of coming trouble in 
the railway world, and to their other fears are added the 

ssibility that, even with the best of crops, the railways, 
»y suicidal rate wars, may refuse to reap the advantages 
which a beneficent Providence has placed at their hands. 

Given goes crops and harmony among the railways, 
there is absolutely nothing on the financial horizon which 
is indicative of anything but prosperity, and consequently 
higher prices between now and Christmas. There is 
plenty of room for speculating on what may happen rext 
year, although it is to be conceded at this time that incica- 
tions are not unfavorable. Still the Anti-Option bill may 
be — at the next session of Congress, and work dis- 
turbance in many lines of trade. The silver question was 
by no means settled by the recent death of the Free- 
Coinage bill, for it will come up in another shape when 
the Les Page to repeal the law of 1890 is under discussion. 
Then the epee conference may make radical sugges- 
tions which, even if not carried out, may cause a certain 
amount of uneasiness. But these things are in the fnture, 
and will not prevent good times between now and their 
occurrence if the crops are satisfactory and the railway 
managers retain their sanity. 

The only speculation in railway stocks worthy of 
mention recently has been in Atchison, Reading and 
St. Paul, and they have advanced. The room traders 
have turned their attention to the so-called industrials, 
such as sugar, cotton oil, general electric, linseed oil, 
cordage, starch and lead. ese, beginning with sugar, 
have beer advanced sharply one after the other. There 
is no question but that all these vast combinations are 
earning large omen and as the most prominent of 
them pay anywhere from six to fourteen per cent., it is 
not surprising that they have been lifted from the com- 
paratively low level which they occupied some months 
ago and have become favorites of speculation. They 
have a trick of breaxing half a dozen points on occa- 
sions and it makes them very dangerous playthings for 
outsiders. MIpAs. 











OT since the anarchist attack upon 
the police in 
the Hay- 
market at 
Chicago in 
1887 has an- 
archy, a8 a 

be social de- 

-F velopment, come into such 

prominence as now, when 

the public mind in two 

hemispheres is still excited 

by the labor troubles at 

Homestead, Pa., and the evident connection of the at- 

tempt on the life of Chairman Frick, of the Carnegie Steel 
Works, with the anarchist movement. : 

The facts disclosed by the police investigations into the 
attack upon Mr. Frick traced its origin to New York City, 
where Alexander Berkmann, his would-be assassin, was 
shown to have many affiliations in the Anarchist Quarter. 
The first link connecting Berkmann with the metropolis 
was forged when the Pittsburg police found a letter from 
a woman named Emma Goldman, dated New York City. 
Further search connected Berkmann with a baker named 
Mollick, who, while temporarily employed at a seaside 
resort near New York, had expressed a money package to 
the former at Pittsburg. Then it was found that Mollick 
was also associated with the Goldman woman, and still 
further inquiry resulted in opening upa long chain of 
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ations when oppressed by tumultuous thought and a sense 
of his great responsibility as a ‘“‘spreader of the new 
light.”” The barber is probably the tradesman who benetits 
the least by Most’s prosperity, for the great man is partial 
tolong hair. ~ 

Herr Peukert demands our special attention, as he is 
the leader of the particular anarchist “group” which 
claims the allegiance of Alexander Berkmann, Emma 
Goldman and Frank Mollick. Austria is the land of his 
nativity and he is now of about middle age. The sect of 
which he is the head is called the “autonomists.” Its 
principles are of the most advanced order; murder is the 
keynote, for, according to Peukert and his followers, it is 
a good and just act to “remove” any person who has had 
the temerity to acquire wealth, and money should be 
equally distributed among men, no individual having a 
right to an aggregation of it. Peukert is suspected of 
having, in pursuance of this doctrine, committed at least 
one murder in Austria; he travels all over and his 
domicile is uncertain, but he has a very ardent and active 
following within the circle of city lots inclosing the red 
flag colony. 

Emma Goldman isa Russian woman about thirty years 
of age. She wears glasses and her face is not altogether 
unprepossessing. In figure she is comparatively slim. She 
probably knew Berkmann in Russia, where he also belongs. 
Both are well educated and are conversant with several 
languages. : 

Ihave already intimated the importance attaching to 
this “group,” as it is called, of anarchistic’ thinkers. 
Besides being thinkers, its members have certainly earned 
the distinction attaching to “active workers,” and they 
have so very recently demonstrated this that the general 
reader will desire to know something of the surroundings 
amid which they live, move and have their being. 

Upon Saturday evenings the autonomists meet in 
friendly counsel and discuss ‘‘capital’’ and the pressing 
need of it (to many) in a beer house kept by a German 
named Paul Wiltzig, at 85 East Fourth street. To the 
average intelligent observer there is nothing specially 
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from the common throng, as if he were a personage of su- 
perior importance and not to be lightly or inconsiderately 


approached. 
The enterprising explorer who visits the Anarchist 
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IN THE SALOON ‘‘ ZUM GROBEN MICHEL.”’ 


Quarter of New York will traverse the various streets be- 
tween First and Sixth which intersect between the Bow- 
ery and Second avenue without noticing anything out of 
the common. Modest brick dwellings and cheap general 
stores are the rule; more or less dirty children disport 
themselves on the stoops and in the gutter. Among the 
adult population the women incline toward Mother Hub- 
bards, frowsy hair 2:d a steady occupancy of hall-doors 
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noteworthy in tie outward appearance of this establish- 
ment. Situated in a basement, it is reached by the descent 
of a few stone steps from the sidewalk. The bar is imme- 
* diately within the door; the floor is sawdusted, and round 
tables surrcunded by chairs for patrons occupy the fore- 
ground. Looking to the rear the vista recedes into a 
somewhat obscure and dusky background terminating 
in two open windows looking out upon adead wall. A 
small billiard-table intervenes in the middle distance, 
and this is constantly patro- 
nized by recreative Germans 
who crack the balls together 
with their cues and indulge 
in guttural commentary up- 
on the game. 
The back of the room has 
one long table—as though for 
purposes of council — and 7 
several smaller ones. This is oooh ; / Ys Yi) uh j \ a: 
the mysterious part of the < : eae 1 
Hd ah 


and windows. ‘he men are fond of curbstone and corner 
loungirg, and, in Summer, appear to dislike the use of 
coats, vests or collars. Withal, these streets are not by 
any means squalid, for there is a general air of moderate 
sufficiency about the condition of ine neighbors. 

The noticeable feature of the surroundings is its all- 
pervading German atmosphere. The handsome buildings 
occupied by Maennerchor societies, vereins and other so- 
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circumstances bearing on Berkmann’s past, and involving 
within the precincts of New York’s anarchist colony many 
of the most widely-known “social reformers.” Thus it is 
that Johann Most, the editor of Freiheit; Justus Schwab, 
the advocate of blood and beer, and Joseph Peukert, the 
Austrian apostle of ‘‘autonomy,’” are again before the 
public. The lesser lights, Berkmann, Goldman and Mol- 
lick, however, whose identification with the Homestead 
sensation has given them sudden prominence, belong toa 
peculiar section of theirown. There are several schools 
among these crank students of political economy, who have 
made for themselves one “local habitation,” and several 
distinct names in the metropolis of the New World. 

Most has a large following ; he is naturally an extremist, 
but several ineffectual struggles with the law have pro- 
duced a somewhat calming effect upon his ardor, and he 
expresses himself much more moderately than of yore. 
Schwab is practically of the same type of theorist as Most, 
and they have always been on terms of personal friendli- 
ness. Schwab has an intensely practical side to his char- 
acter, which has no connection with his views on the rela- 
tions of capital and labor. He conducts a rather shabby 
looking lager beer ‘‘halle’”’ upon First street, near the 
famous Bowery. Like Most, he has had collisions with the 
police, and been apparently toned down by the experience. 
A man of giant stature and rathes#tfiking countenance, 
he ‘tg 40 be found (after- 
noons only) striding up and 
down behind the bar of his 
saloon, stern of mien, and 
usually humming, basso, 
some inspiriting tune. of 
the Vaterland, and he will 
not talk to outsiders upon 
any inducement. One of 
his favorite expressions, if 
he suspects the visitor to 
be a newspaper man, is 
“The press—ah—the press 
—great power—great pow- 
er,”? pronouncing the last 
word with a rising inflec- 
tion, while a cynical half- 
smile plays over his feat- 
ures. He isa good business 
man, having made a snug 
competence out of his beer, 
; retailed at five cents per 
moderately-sized glass. Most is. practical, too; his paper 
gives him a fair living, and he alternates his task of dip- 
ping his pen into the editorial ink-bottle by the equally 
congenial one of immersing his lips in the amber tide of 
the refreshing stein, and he often combines the two oper- 
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groups of men and women 

whose tones are inaudible to 

the spectator standing or sit- 

ting near the bar. Pasted 

upon iron pillars which sup- 

port the ceiling are clippings 

from German newspapers 

and printed posters advocat- 

ing the boycotting of ob- 

noxious persons and various 

“scab” breweries. On the 

walls are racks containing 

files of the Autonomist, Der 

Anarchist and lighter Teu- 

tonic literature of the class 

of Fliegende Blitter, and 

advertising placards appear 

here and there, recommend- 

ing the reader to patronize 

the anarchist press. German 

is the prevailing language, 

and it is uttered by bearded, 

mustached, long-haired and 

slouch-hatted, stein-empty- 

ing sons of the Vaterland, 

who form the majcrity of the 

guests. To this saloon John 

Most himself resorts upon 

such nights as are not monop- 

olized by his foesin the an- - 

archist business—Peukert and the autonomists. 
An equally notable type of anarchist saloon and head- 

quarters is the Zum Groben Michel, situated close to the 

Bowery upon Fifth street. Here the accommodations are 

not quite so good as in Wiltzig’s place. Otherwise it is 

very similar, having the bar and the round tables in the 

front of the room, and the same dim background with two 

windows at the extreme end. The types of frequenters re- 

semble those to be found in Wiltzig’s, and they variously 

engage in billiards or in intense conversations at the 

tables, leaning on their elbows, gazing earnestly at cone an- 

other and never by any chance forgetting to replenish the 

quickly emptied stein. The owner of this place is a re- 

markable-looking fellow, having a very powerful phys- 

ique and a peculiarly wild expression, which at times 

verges upon fierceness. The face is clean-shaven, the 

features coarse and irregular and the general impression 

produced is that the animal predominates in his make-up. 

Such is our host of the Zum Groben Michel, and among his 

mental characteristics the most remarkable, probably, is 

his uncommunicativeness. Herr Peukert may occasion- 

ally be found here, to some extent holding himself aloof 
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J. SCHWAB’S SALOON, ONE OF THE ANARCHIST CENTERS. 


cial organizations confront one upon every side. . The quiet 
of these side streets is broken in upon by the distant hum 
of city traffic, reaching the ear subdued and softened from 
the great artery pulsing night and day, with little modifi- 
cation, along the nearby Bowery. Not far off, on Second 
avenue, the traces of wealth and refinement, surviving 
from the days of olden New York, transport the visitor’s 
thoughts into a more agreeable channel, and he turns, 
with a sigh of relief, from the contemplation of social un- 


rest and its apostles. 

How far the police will succeed in fixing the responsi- 
bility for the poe | of the millionaire manager of Car- 
negie’s mills upon the persons they have tracked to the 
Anarchist aged of New York is a question for the fut- 
ure to decide. So far there has not apparently been se- 
cured sufficient evidence to convict by process of law the 
presumed accomplices of Berkmann, but that good results 
will follow the y aapetey now so strongly centered upon 
‘them may be safely predicted. There is a plain determi- 
nation on the part of the public and the authorities to show 
these refugees from tyrant-ridden countries that while all 
the rights and privileges of free institutions are open to 
them here, they will have to remember that this is a land 
of liberty but not of license. 
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SINKING OF WILLIAM 


LESSON. OF THE VANDERBILT WRECK. 

Ir Mr. W. K. Vanderbilt, while out for a pleasure trip 
in a coach-and-four, had met a thick fog while rattling 
down Fifth avenue some evening and had tied the horses 
to a lamppost so that the coach extended half across the 
street and then gone to sleep inside the conveyance, he 
could hardly have been surprised if, before morning, some 
express or market wagon had run into his outfit. Yet 
such is precisely what he did with his elegant yacht Alva 
on the Nantucket Shoals. The channel off Monoway was 
an ocean highway—a watery Fifth avenue—traveled by ex- 
press and market boats, as well as by such pleasure craft 
as his. When the fog shut down he tied his boat up, as it 
were, by its anchor to one side of the highway, and all 
hands but the watch turned in to sleep. Many vessels 





“H. E. DIMOCK,’? WHICH WRECKED THE “‘ ALVA.”’ 


passed them during the night—some near by, others afar 
off—and everything went well until the freight steamer 
H. E. Dimock, of the Metropolitan Line, came along. Her 
pilot knew the channel perfectly and was following it up 
(as a landsman would walk Broadway) at half-speed. The 
Dimock, blowing her whistle at regular intervals, heard 
the yacht’s bell in reply, reversed her engine and put her 
helm over—did everything, in fact, that she could to avoid 
a collision. It was no ordinary coaster, however, that lay 
in her way; but a veritable steamship, with her two hun- 
dred and eighty-five feet of length across the bow and 
right in the channel. The Alva was struck on the port 
side forward, and, being held by her anchor, was forced 
far over and down by the load until her bows were almost 
under water. Then, as the Dimock recoiled, the yacht 
righted and began to fill, and in twenty minutes was at 
the bottom of the sea, with her owner and crew—rescued 
by the Dimock—steaming for Boston. 

: The Merritt Wrecking Company’s steamer Rescue has 
visited the wreck, and, after removing Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
valuables, has left it to itsfate. The million-dollar yacht 
was sold at auction just as she lay, McGinty-like, at the 
bottom of the sea, for $8,500, to be raised, if possible, or 
torn up for old junk, as speedily as may be; for, instead 
of the beautiful craft that a short while ago was the pride 
of yachting circles and the largest yacht in American 
waters, she is nothing more now than a nuisance in the 








K. VANDERBILT’S STEAM-YACHT “ALVA” BY 


path of commerce, a menace of death to passing ships, and 
must be removed at all hazards. Moral: Don’t anchor 
yachts across traveled ocean highways on foggy nights. 
The sale of the wrecked Alva was conducted at a 
broker’s office in New York, and the purchasers were 
Perkins & White, ship-brokers, of No. 1 Beacon street, 
Boston. Only twenty minutes were required to sel] the 
beautiful craft ‘‘as she is.’ The attention of those pres- 
ent at the Alva’s sale was also directed toward the an- 
nouncement that Jay Gould was anxious to sell his yacht 
Atalanta for two hundred thousand dollars, although it 
cost him five hundred thousand dollars, because the cost 
of keeping the yacht in repair was too expensive even for 
his exchequer. He had accordingly directed the Hughes 
Yacht Agency, of Broad street, to put the Atalanta upon 


the market. 
—— > & +—__—_—_- 


THE MAJESTY OF THE LAW. 

THAT laws are worth no more than the moral sentiment 
of the community which is expected to enforce them is u 
fact well known to lawyers, some of whom make a great 
deal of money out of it. A case in point is just now vis- 
ible in the Indian Territory, where the members of a gang 
of thieves, which has terrified railroad officials, go boldly 
into some of the towns and are not molested. Probably 
some of the half-civilized Indians in the Territory believe 
that railway companies are thieves anyway, and that “the 
second thief is the better owner,’’ but, however that may 
be, the fact shows how little the law amounts to where 
people are not in sympathy with it. It matters not 
whether the people are red, white or black, or how hard 
promoters and legislators may press a bill with a moral 
purpose, no good can come of an enactment unless the ma- 
jority of the people like it well enough to work for its 
maintenance. This mayn’t be a pleasing announcement 
to persons who want other people to do their duties for 
them, but it is the cold truth, and should be respected ac- 
cordingly. 
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A MUSCULAR CHRISTIAN. 

THERE is something eminently Western, sensible and 
practical in the answer of Editor Medill, of the Chicago 
Tribune, to the implied challenge of the Marquis de 
Mores. Mr. Medill, beside being editor of a leading news- 
paper, is a gentleman of advanced age and a church- 
member in good standing; but, in spite of business, years 
and religion, he suggests that if the marquis wants to 
“take it out of him” the duel should be fought with fists, 
the weight of gloves being magnanimously left to the 
challenger to decide, the fight to take place during the 
Exposition period, so a big attendance may be hoped for; 
and he further suggests that there should be an admission 
fee charged spectators, the proceeds to go to some deserv- 
ing charity. Probably the marquis and other duelists 
will not see any sense in Mr. Medill’s plan, but, to people 








THE “H. E. DIMOCK.” 


who have not been educated up to the idea that the gentle- 
manly way to get even with someone who has injured you 
is to give him a fair chance to kill you, it will appear that 
a fist fight for charity and before a big crowd is far more 
courageous and honorable than to sneak out of town 
some morning at an hour when sane people should be 
asleep, have as few people as possible to see that fair play 
is done, and then pop away with pistols or prod with 
sharpened pokers until another couple of men, who have 
no rightful interest in the matter, decide that the honor 
of the combatants is vindicated, and that one is just as 
good—or bad—-as the other. Still, the fiery marquis will do 
well to insure nis :i*2 kefore meeting “‘ Uncle Joe” Medill 
in a twenty-four toot ring; the editor may be rather old, 
but his arms have a long reach and are well-covered with 
pen | Scotch muscle, and he doesn’t know how to give 
up anything when he has once begun it. 











NICHOLAS M. BELL, 
Secretary of the Notification Committee, appointed at Chicago to ap- 
Prise the Democratic Candidates of their Nomination. 
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ICEBERGS IN STEAMER PATHS. 

THROUGH the cold, pallid light of breaking day, with 
the dark waters made rugged by long, gleaming lines of 
phosphorescent foam, the lookout in the crow’s nest of the 
huge Atlantic liner peers. He is trying to discern how 
near is the dreaded iceberg! The stinging cold that forms 
little crystals of ice upon every part of the rigging and 
ship tells the near approach to one of these justly feared 
floating enemies to ocean travel. A huge mountain of 
brilliant blue and silver-white ice towers hundreds of feet 
above the surface of the sea. When it is remembered that 
about eight-ninths of every iceberg is under water, and 
that these terrors of Summer travel upon the ocean rep- 
resent only one-ninth of the ice island, the terrible danger 
of a collision with one of them can be fully realized. 

Danish residents along the western coast have no doubt 
that thousands of icebergs are simply detachments from 
the glaciers that perpetually cover the face of the Arctic 
coast. 

Icebergs sometimes grow larger after they are afloat 
by two or more becoming welded together. With the ther- 
mometer fifty degrees below zero and the spray dashing 
over them, they quickly increase in size, large as they may 
have been when they broke off and tumbled into the sea 
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boilers, and, when these boilers are doing their best with 
steam at 160 pounds, the screws will be whirling at the 
rate of 128 turns a minute and the ship dashing through 
the waves at a speed of twenty-four knots an hour, or, in 
land parlance, about twenty-nine miles, which will enable 
her to distance the efforts of any warship afloat in pur- 
suit, while the Teutonic and other racers of the great At- 
lantic will be but playthings ut her mercy. 

If we should have trouble with any foreign country 
and this craft should be sent to sea to capture, burn and 
destroy, she could steam steadily for one hundred days. 
When in chase of an enemy the Columbia will run up to 
within, say five miles, and throw a shot at her from the 
eight-inch bow-chaser on the upper-forward deck. Then 
if the foe shows fight our fleet one will probably steam 
round her to size her up; when, if the other is not too 
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DIVERS MOVING CARGO FROM THE HOLD OF THE WRECKED STEAMSHIP “ CHICAGO.” 
{Drawn from an instantaneous photograph made by Duncan Hatherell, of Kinsale, Ireland.) 


from the top of some towering cliff, carrying great bowl- 
ders with them, which remain and cause the beholder to 
wonder what the black spots are upon such a dazzling 
surface. 

Dr. Nansen, the justly celebrated Arctic traveler, has 
set all doubts to rest by his recent trip across the island of 
Greenland. 

The Cunard steamship Gallia saw the large berg por- 
trayed on her last trip. (See page 4.) 

—_——__+ @ + ____—_. 
HAIL, COLUMBIA! 

“No. 12,” “‘ Pirate,” “Columbia.” 

Such are the successive names by which America’s 
most recent addition to its navy has been known, but 
the last: one is destined to ‘“‘stick.’”’ The first was the 
builder’s designation, the second was the popular cog- 
nomen for a craft that the people in general knew little 
about technically, but had a vague sense that as she 
was built to perform wonders of speed and capture she 
deserved a commensurate name, and Columbia is, after 
all, the real name. 

The Monitor could not steam fast or far, but did such 
fighting as revolutionized naval warfare. And now our 
naval constructors go back to the other extreme and give 
us a ship carrying eight-inch breech-loading rifles at a 
speed which will bring them within range of the fastest 
“ocean greyhound.” (See p. 4.) 

The dimensions of our great ocean racer are as follows: 
412 feet long—longer by 31.6 inches than the cruiser New 
York; her breadth is 58 feet; draught, 24 feet; displace- 
ment, 7,475 tons. She has triple expansion and vertical 
engines of 21,000 horse power and four inches of armor 
on her decks, but none on her sidés; so that shot will go 
right through her—that is, if aneenemy strong enough gets 
near enough to hit her. She will have three separate en- 
gines driving three separate screws with steam from ten 








That Your Hair 


may retain 

its youthful color, 
fullness, and beauty, 
dress it daily 
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_ Ayer’s Hair Vigor 
it cleanses the 
scalp, cures humors, 
and stimulates a 
new growth 
of hair . 
Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Lowell, Mass. 


heavily armed, she will dash over the space separating 
them at a speed of two miles in five minutes and deliver 
a broadside from her two six-inch and eight four-inch 
rifles, two six-pounders, four one-pounders and launch 
three of her six torpedoes; when, if the enemy is«not 
sunk or captured, our commerce-destroyer may as well 
take to her swift heels and fly to fresh fields. ; 
We really do not want to fight, 
But, by Jingo ! if we do, 
We'll have the guns, we’ve got the men, 
And we've got the Columbia, too. 
——_———__+ @<+—____- 


OUR NEW RUSSIAN MINISTER. 


ANDREW DICKSON WHITE, just appointed minister to 
Russia, was born in Homer, N. Y., November 7, 1832. His 
parents removed to Syracuse. He was graduated at Yale 
College in the ‘‘ famous class of 1853.’’ After leaving New 
Haven he went to Europe. He was an attaché of the 
American Legation at St. Petersburg. In the season of 





ANDREW DICKSON WHITE. 


1854-55 he studied at the University of Berlin. Upon his 
return to America in 1857, he became professor of history 
and English literature at Ann Arbor, where he remained 
five years. In the Fall of 1863, after another and shorter 
visit to Europe, Mr. White was elected State Senator from 
Syracuse. While serving as such at Albany he became 
acquainted with Ezra Cornell, whom he greatly aided by 
counsel and legislative influence in founding Cornell Uni- 
versity at Ithaca. Of Cornell University he was chosen 
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the first president (1866), and went to Europe to purchase 
books and apparatus and to study the latest educationa] 
methods. Mr. White was himself a liberal contiibutor to 
the university from his own private fortune, his various 
gifts amounting altogether to more than one hundred 
thousand dollars. Besides organizing the work of the 
now famous institution at Ithaca and promoting its ob- 
jects by these benefactions, he filled the chair of history 
there, and his lectures on France, especially during the 
period of the First Revolution, have always been consid- 
ered a valuable feature of the curriculum. Owing to ill 
health he resigned the presidency of Cornell in 1885. 

Mr. White was a member of the commission sent in 
1871 to San Domingo to report on the desirability of an- 
nexing that republic to the United States. The following 
year he presided over the Republican State Convention in 
New York. President Hayes appointed him a commis- 
sioner to the Paris Exposition of 1878; and in the follow- 
ing year he was made United States minister to Germany, 
where he remained two years. 
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STUDY POLITICS ABROAD. 

IF there weren’t a big political fight in progress, it 
would be in order to suggest that all the Representatives 
and Senators should follow the example of ex-Senator 
Ingalls, who has gone abroad for the purpose of learning 
something. The labor, the products and mode of life of 
the working class of Europe is always being talked about 
in Congress, generally by men who know nothing what- 
ever on the subject, except what they have been told by 
someone else. Law-makers in England and on the Conti- 
nent are better off than ours in this respect; the nations 
with which they have to do business, or compete, are so 
near at hand that anyone in-need of facts may himself go 
after them at small outlay of time and money; our Con- 
gressmen, to do similar work for themselves, must con- 
sume two or three months’ time and pay, and at the same 
time be haunted by the fear that some envious fellow at 
home 1s improving his opportunity to break down their 
fences and steal their seats. Still, the risk and expense 
would often be justifiable; to see an intelligent member 
in acommittee-room listening to some non-member’s tes- 
timony on a subject of which the member himself knows 
nothing whatever, is to look at a pitifully helpless speci- 
men of humanity. 








A MAN once boasted to Sydney Smith that the stick he 
carried had been twice round the world, and Smith took 
the stick, and, after carefully examining it, said: 

“ And yet—and yet it is only a stick after all.” 








Hay-Fever 
Sufferers 


Should read our new 
112-page book on the 
treatment and cure of 
Hay-Fever and Asthma. 
Sent free on application. 


“‘T have been a sufferer, from Hay-Fever and 
Asthma from birth—26 years. I have tried all 
remedies that came to my notice without permanent 

~ relief. I am pleased to say that your medicines 
certain! cued me to stay cured. 
. L. Wgpcer, Roslindale, Boston, Mass. 


P. Harold Hayes, M. D., 
716 Main St., Buffalo, N. Y. 








DON’T TOBACCO SPIT YOUR LIFE AWAY 
Is the startling, truthful title of a little book just received, 


Melling all about Ncutobac, the wonderful, harmlss, eco- 


nomical, guaranteed cure for the tobacco habit in every 
form. Tobacco users who want to quit and can’t, by men- 
tioning ONCE A WEEK, can get the book mailed free. 
Address THE STERLING REMEDY CO., Box 728, In- 
diana Mineral Springs, Ind. = ad 


NEW YORK TO THE WEST VIA BALTIMORE AND 
OHIO RAILROAD. 

THE B. & O Co. now operates a complete service of 
fast Express trains direct from New York to Chicago, St. 
Louis and Cincinnati. Pullman Sleepers are run through 
from New York to the three cities named, without change 
or transfer. 

The fastest trains in America run via B. & O. R. R. be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore and Washing- 
ton, and all the trains are equipped with Pullman, Buffet, 
Parlor and Sleeping Cars. : 

Great improvements have been made in the roadway 
and equipment of the B. & O, in the last two years, and its 
present train service is equal'to any in the land. In addi- 
tion to its attractions in the way of superb scenery and 
historic interest, ali B. & O. trains between the East and 
West run via Washington. se 


For upwards of fifty years Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing 
Syrup has been used for children with never failing suc- 
cess. It corrects acidity of the stomach, relieves wind 
colic, regulates the bowels, cures diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing,from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cents a bottle. ae 
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WE WANT YOU 


We will treat you well and 
ay liberally for your services. The business is 
pay genteel and easy to handle. No special 
ability required. Either sex, young or old, with 
a without experience, can make mone easily, 
rapidly and honorably working for us. You may 
pe ge bes b apercorondy and, if you wish, work only dur- 
spare moments and evenings. OUR 
rT ‘ORK ERS ARE BETTER PAID THAN 
ALL OTHERS; earn their money with greater 
ease, and we supply them with articles that peo- 
ple want and will have. Full particulars — 
tree. Write to-day and address 
GEORGE STINSON & CO., 
Box 1515, Portland, Maine 


AGreat Advantage. 


A girlimay have a willowy form, classic feat- 
ures and teeth like pearls, but she never can be 


BEAUTIFUL 


if her complexion is bad. For this reason a 
companion with plain features will outshine her 
if she possesses the advantage of a Jily-white 
skin, tinted with just a i to give ita 
lovely PEACH-BLOOM CULU. 

be 5 bewitching effect ri phoned follows the 
use 0} 


Glenn's Sulphur Soap, 


which transforms the most sallow skin into 
purity and health, removes all unsightly erup- 
tions, and how to the complexion that pecu- 
liarly fascinating appearance inseparable from 
the highest type rot FEMALE LOVELINESS. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


ce act as our agent. 








ean 's Soap will be sent by mail fet aA cts. for 
ne cake or 75 cts. * three cakes 
CRITTENTON, Sole Proprietor, 115 Fuito 
Street, Sow York City. 
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LOVELY FACES, 


WHITE HAN OSE 
mere will = 
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HITEN and CLEAR 
ba skin so quickly as 


Derma-Royale 


The new discovery for 
ingand removing discolorations from thecuticle, and & 
bleaching and brightening thecomplexion. In experi- 
menting in the laundry with a new bleach for fine fab- = 
rics it was discovered that all spots, freckles, tan and= 
other discolorations were quickly removed from the E 
hands and arms without theslightest injury to theskin.£ 
The discovery was submitted to experienced Derma- 
tologists and Physicians who prepared for us the for- 
mula of the marvelous Derma-Royale. THERE NEVER & 
WAS ANYTHING LIKE IT. It is perfectly harmless and s0 = 
simplea child can use it. Apply at night—the improve- E 
ment apparent after a single application will surprise = 
and delight you. It quickly dissolves and removes the £: 
worst forms of moth-patches, brown or liver spots, Bi 
freckles, blackheads, blotches, sallowness, redness, 5: 
tan and every discoloration of the cuticle. One bottle = = 
completely removes and cures the most aggravated = 
case and thoroughly clears, whitens and beautifies 
the complexion. It has never failed—1T CANNOT FAIL, 
It is highly recommended by Physicians and its sure 
results warrant us in offering 
$500 REWARD. REWARD. ne assure the public of its 5 
erits we agree to forfeit 5: 
Five Hundred Dollar Dollars oxen, for any case of moth- & 
patches, brown spots, liver spots, blackheads, valve 
or muddy skin, unnatural redness, freckles, tan or 
any other cutaneous discolorations, (excepting birth- = 
marks, scars, and those of a scrofulous or kindred = 
nature) that Derma-Royale will not quickly remove & 
and cure. We also agree to forfeit Vive ay 
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Dollars to any person whose skin can be injured in 
the slightest possible manner, or to anyone whose 
complexion (no matter in how bad condition it may 
be), will not cleared, whitened, improved and 
beautified by the use of Derma-Royale. 

Put up in elegant style in large eight-ounce bottles, 
Price, $1.00. DVERY BOTTLE GUARANTEED. & 
Derma-Royale rent to any address, safely packed = 
and securely sealed from observation, net hottie. & 
guaranteed, on receipt of eo $1.00 pe 

Send money by registered letter or money ES nS = 
your full post-office address written Eas nly; be sure = 
to give your County, and mention th 

Correspondence sacredly private. 
received the same as cash. 


AGENTS WANTED ssivtcaizx: ¢10 A DAT. E 


Address The DERMA-ROYALE COMPARY, 
z,, Corner Baker and Vinc Streets, OINCINNATI OIIIO. 
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JOHN a WOODBURY, DERMATOLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 
125 West 42nd 





WOODBURY’S FACIAL SOAP 


the Skin, Scalp and Complexion. The 
For sale at 
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Nose, Superfiuous Hair, Pimples, 





Street, New York City. 


Consultation free, st office or by letter, Open § a.m. to 8 p.m. 





CONSUMPTION. 


Ihave a positive remedy for the above disease; by its 
use thousands of cases pore A the worst kind and of long 
standing have been cured, Indeed so strong is my faith 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE,with 
a VALUABLE TISE on this disease to any suf- 
ferer who will send me their Express and P.O. a7 
T. A. Slocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St.. N. ¥. 


BEATT 





Pianos $175, Organs $49. Want ag’ts. 
Cat’lgfree. Dan’l F. Beatty, Wash’ton,NJ. 





| SUCCI HAS GONE MAD. 

' THE Italian fasting-man has succumbed 
to the fate which many of his compatriots 
anticipated for him—he has lost his reason 
and is now an inmate of the asylum of 
Saint Anne, in Paris. It is not so long ago 
that he was in London repeating, or at- 
tempting to repeat, the continuous absten- 
tion from food which had procured him 
such notoriety in Florence and elsewhere. 
He broke down, it will be remembered, 
and the failure to accomplish the self- 
imposed feat preyed on his mind, which, at 
the best of times, could never be called 
sound. From London he repaired to Paris, 
and there, it seems, such mental sanity as 
he preserved gave way, and, after com- 
porting himself in an obstreperous and even 
wild manner on the Boulevard des Italiens, 
he was removed by the commissary of 
police, protesting that he was the “Em- 
peror Cesar.”? This was on the night of 
the 29th ult. ; but some days before he had 
been observed by his Parisian neighbors to 
be dejected, taciturn and troubled—in the 
State, in fact, which usually precedes an 
outburst of mania. At the infirmary of 
the depot to which he was taken by the 
commissary his demeanor became hourly 
more excited, and he passed the night in a 
furiously maniacal condition, shouting, 
gesticulating and blaspheming in the 
polyglot dialect, of which he is a master. 
Seen next day at noon by Dr. Garnier, 
he was proncunced to be laboring under 
the form of mania known as “religious 
persecution,” not actually dangerous to 
himself or to bystanders, but apt, in all 
likelihood, to become so. This development 
of insanity is often a derivative from what 
Italian alienists classify as ‘“megalomania”’ 
—the madness of self-exaltation, of which, 
in the Spring of 1888, when he performed his 
great fasting feat in Florence, he betrayed 
the premonitory symptoms. Those who saw 
him at that time, watched night and day by 
relays of medical undergraduates in his 
room attached to the Istituto di Studi Su- 
periori, could not fail to detect the diseased 
self-importance which’ characterized his 
demeanor and conversation, more particu- 
larly when he attempted, in the daily ride 
allowed him under surveillance, to cross 
the path of Her Majesty Queen Victoria, 
whose notice he did everything to attract. 
No doubt the nutrition of his brain was 
seriously affected by his abstinence from 
food, and the inhibitory paresis that must 
in any case have overtaken him was accel- 
erated, if not actually invited, by the prac- 
tice. We trust his fate will act as a warn- 
ing to those who would follow in his foot- 
steps and deter them from a repitition of 
feats which have long ago yielded whatever 
scientific fruit they were capable of bring- 
ing forth. Certainly, of all the ‘‘careers”’ 
known to a century prolific in eccentricities 
the stupidest, if not the ignoblest, is that of 
the professional fasting-man—earning his 
bread by refusing to take it !—London 
Lancet. 


COQUELIN ON THE ACTOR’S PART. 


“‘T CONSIDER,” said M. Coquelin to an in- 
terviewer, ‘‘according to our old French 
traditions, that every gesture, every glance 
and every intonation should have been care- 
fully prepared beforehand.” 

‘Does it take you long to prepare and 

rehearse a new role?” 
_ “About six weeks; but in that time I 
study very hard not only my part but the 
whole play. Rehearsing is not as easy as 
some people think. Once you have formed 
your conception of a character that you 
are yoing to represent, you must often 
seek till you find the best method of ex- 
pressing what manner of man he was, or 
rather is. To give you an example of what 
I mean, I think I must have tried at least 
five hundred different ways of playing the 
third act of ‘“‘ Therinidor” before I got the 
exact gesture and intonation that I thought 
right.” 

“ About “'Thermidor,” M. Coquelin, the 
French government has removed the in- 
terdiction that they had placed on the play, 
have they not?” 

“Yes; “Thermidor” may be played in any 
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Paris theater except ‘at the Théatre Fran- 
gais. The action of the government was 
to me quite inexplicable.” 

“T suppose that, as an old pupil of the | 
Conservatoire, you have a great belief in 
that method of dramatic education ?” 

‘“‘T think it essential,” replied M. Coque- 
lin,” with energy. ‘In fact, I cannot un- 
derstand how anyone can become an actor 
or actress without having had some kind of 
tuition from one of the masters of the art.” 

“Do youattach much importance to cos- 
tumes and scenery, M. Coquelin ?” 

“Yes, certainly—more than many would 
think advisible, although no amount of 
dressing up or even looking the part will 
create an actor if he cannot enter into the 
character of his réle. I consider that 
clothes make a man more on the stage than 
in any other position in life. Could I have 
my way, every play should be played with 
the costumes of the time—with the cos- | 
tumes the exact date which the author | 
had in his mind when writingit. Of course, 
I do not only mean historical comedies, for 
with them cela va sans dire. No; I allude 
to the mounting of a comedy written, say, 





in 1840. It is a piece of folly to act such a 
piece in modern dress clothes of the latest | 
Worth models. It has always been a grief | 
to me that the Comédie Frangaise did not 
allow us to act Augier’s famous play in 
the quaint habiliments true to Marie 
Amelie and Louis Philippe. I myself have 
always tried as much as possible to appear 


in the costume which must have been worn | 


by the old Pére Poirier, and to indulge in 
the high-colored and flowered waistcoats 
that we see in the characters of that date.” 
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(VoL. IX., No. 18, AUGUST 13, 1892.] 


If you will send for the “Peo- 
ple’s Text-Book (free) you will 
learn how to buy and take care 
of varnished things. 

Varnish is one of the comforts or 
sorrows of life; depends on the 
varnish and you. 

MURPHY VARNISH CO., 
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